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The Revised Edition of 
COMBUSTION 


is now ready for distribution 





So great was the demand for the first edition of 
this booklet, that the supply was exhausted within 
a year, making the issuance of a revised edition 
necessary. 

In preparing this second edition the committee 
was fortunate in securing the cooperation of many 
scientific leaders in the industry whose sugges- 
tions have been given careful consideration. It is 
felt that this new edition has embodied many im- 
provements and corrections which will prove of 
value. 





This Booklet is an Invaluable Addi- 
tion to Industrial Gas Literature 





The price is $1.50 to members 
and $3.00 to non-members 





The following are also available at the same 
price: House Heating—Bakeries, Hotels and Res- 
taurants—Industrial Data Sheets. 
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County, 1899. euaee Republican State Committee, 
1901; Attorney General of New Jersey, 1902. Was 
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first president of Public Service Corporation of New 
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ic Service Production Company and other subsidi- 
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Advisory Council of the American Gas Association, 
~ Public Policy Committee of the National Elec- 
c Light Association and the Advisory Committee 
of the American Electric Railway Association of 
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The Gas Company Meets An Emergency 


At Rochester the Restricted Sales Plan Proves a Success 
During the Anthracite Strike 
By V. A. MILLER, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


UR production of coke available 
for sale is approximately 90,000 


tons a year. This year we antici- 


pated trouble in the anthracite region and 
early in the summer we purchased 21,000 


tons of coke for generator fuel in order 
to release our own coke for our custom- 
ers. Since then, from time to time we 
have purchased 20,000 tons additional 
making our total purchases 41,000 tons 
to date. 

In addition to the coke we have 
brought into this market, nearly all of 
the coal dealers have been selling coke to 
the general public. Without the impor- 
tation of this fuel, Rochester would cer- 
tainly be in dire straits. 

The word picture of the Rochester 
fuel situation would not be complete 
without some mention of our price 
policy. We have found that, as the season 
progresses toward the time of seasonal 
demand, it becomes more difficult to sell 
fuel. In other words, the frugal buyer 
has already obtained a supply of fuel, 
but the “snow bird” waits until it is 
essential for him to purchase if he is to 
enjoy physical comfort. 

In order for us to overcome this situa- 
tion we have usually reserved one or two 
price increases to accelerate sales during 


the fall months. This year we did not 
need the price incentive to increase sales 
and the management decided that with- 
out some other reason for increasing the 
price, we might be subjected to undesir- 
able criticism. Therefore, we _ stated 
through the newspapers that our price 
would not be increased unless our gas 
coal price was advanced. This policy 
alone has made a great many friends for 
us even though our regular customers 
are the only ones benefited by the de- 
cision. 

Contrary to general opinion, the sale 
of coke to the domestic trade is not a 
seasonal affair. At least, not with us. 

Our sales during the six Spring and 
Summer months, April to September, 
are approximately 50 per cent of our pro- 
duction, so it is not unusual for us to 
restrict the sale of coke to customers of 
record during the previous year. This 
has been the case even when there has 
been no emergency. In other words, our 
sales policy has been planned each year 
to sell our production so that the delivery 
of coke could be made at approximately 
the rate of production. 

If you bear this in mind, it will be easy 
to understand why we can sell ninety 
thousand tons a year with a minimum 
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number of salesmen and effect 100 per 
cent delivery with our own equipment, 
and still have to restrict sales. 

It costs us about $1.50 a ton to stock 
out and recover coke from storage so 
that on April 1st our price is reduced by 
that amount and usually on that date. 
Our customers, through their experience 
and our consistent advertising, know that 
our spring price will be the lowest of the 
season, and as further inducement for 
them to fill their bins, we guarantee 
against a reduction in price until the 1st 
of March the following year. Mind you, 
it is part of the agreement that the de- 
livery of such orders is subject to our 
convenience. This is quite essential as 
we would be unable to meet our contracts 
if this were not the case. 


For instance, on April 1, 1925, the 
shoveled-off price of our product was re- 
duced $1.75 a ton to $10.50, and during 
the month of April we sold 25,212 tons. 
This was over 25 per cent of our yearly 
production. Our record day’s sale oc- 
curred on April 30th, when we sold 5,757 
tons, which is the equivalent to over one 
ton a minute for the nine and one-half 
hours that our office was open. 


Our record month’s delivery with our 
twenty-four coke trucks is 12,200 tons, 
so even on that basis the sales organiza- 
tion was two months ahead of the trans- 
portation department. It is a very gratify- 
ing condition when most fuel dealers are 
looking ahead to the lean summer months. 
Then, too, it gives the sales department 
plenty of opportunity to check sales and 
production quotas and increase or dimin- 
ish the sales force as the case may war- 
rant. 

The reader should bear in mind that 
we do not take orders for tonnage in 
excess of the consumer’s bin capacity and 
the clause in our contracts, “subject to 
delivery when offered,” protects us 
against an accumulation of tonnage 
which cannot be delivered. However, 
we feel that it is a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways. In other words, the 
customer who gives us the privilege 


of filling his fuel bins when the 
business is most attractive to us is en- 
titled to the very best production and 
service we can give him when the time 
comes to replenish his bins. Particularly 
so when he is required to pay the price 
prevailing at the time of delivery, and 
very few customers have the storage 
space to put in a season’s supply of coke, 

With the foregoing insight regarding” 


our sales and delivery conditions you will, 


readily see the wisdom and justice of our 


sales restrictions insofar as the classifica- 4 


tion of customers is concerned :— 


First Class Customers. 

Old and new customers who filled their 
bins between April Ist and August 31, 
1925. 


Second Class Customers. 

Customers who moved into Rochester 
from some other city or village after 
September 1, 1925, and therefore had no 
opportunity to establish business rela- 
tions before the declaration of the coal 
strike. 


Third Class Customers. 

Old customers who purchased coke 
from us between April 1, 1924, and 
March 31, 1925, but did not fill their 








The Sale of Coke is Not a Seasonal Affair with the 
Rochester Company. 
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The Record Day’s Sale of Coke Was a Ton a Minute for the Nine and One-half Hours the Office Was Open. 


bins between April 1st and August 31st, 
1925, 

First class customers are taken care of 
to the extent of their requirements but 
are expected to anticipate their needs at 


least one week in advance and that we 
make the delivery in order to protect our 
patrons against diversion to consumers 
of fuel who are not entitled to our coke 
during the emergency. 

Second class customers are taken care 
of to the extent of their requirements if 
in our judgment they have not bought 
fuel from some other source since sign- 
ing their meter application and same was 
dated subsequent to September 1, 1925. 
We also insist on making the delivery 

Third class customers are given the 
same tonnage as they purchased during 
the previous heating seasons. If they 
teside within our delivery zones, we in- 
sist on making the delivery. 

The above sounds simple enough. It 
would be if everybody told the truth, but, 
unfortunately for us, such is not the case. 
However, there are a great many who 
make inquiry for coke and after having 
the sales restrictions explained to them 
will admit they are not entitled to it. Of 
course, they are in the minority and each 
applicant’s record must be investigated 


so that each case is decided on its merits 
and no partiality shown. 

Frequently customers who are entitled 
to coke attempt to order more than has 
been their custom ; consequently all sales 
have been restricted to not more than 
three tons at a time to a customer unless 
the customer’s requirements warrant de- 
livery of a larger amount. However, in 
such cases it is necessary for the depart- 
ment manager to approve such orders. 

It is remarkable what people will do 
to obtain fuel. Of course, those who are 
not entitled to it or not entitled to more 
are the ones that cause us the most 
trouble. 

Some of our regular customers at- 
tempt to order for their friends. They 
will enter the order to be delivered at 
their address and, when delivery is of- 
fered, will try to get the driver to deliver 
at some other address. Our drivers are 
all instructed that this procedure is not 
permitted and any infraction of that rule 
means dismissal. They have been offered 
up to five dollars a load for diversion but, 
so far, there have been no diversions. 

There are many reasons why it is diffi- 
cult for them to divert deliveries. All 
coke trucks are equipped with time re- 
corders, which would indicate a diver- 
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sion ; the leaving time of the truck is also 
recorded on the despatcher’s sheet when 
the truck leaves the bins. In case more 
time is taken by the driver to effect the 
delivery of a particular load, it would be 
noticed upon the return of the truck. 
Unless the driver has some plausible ex- 
cuse for the extra time, the truck re- 
corder could be referred to to check up 
the driver’s veracity. We also have an in- 
spector of deliveries whose sole duty is 
to see there is no hitch in the delivery 
system. It is his job to trail the coke 
trucks, investigate accidents, keep a 
weather eye on equipment to see that it 
is not abused, examine the truck recorder 
charts daily to see that nothing unusual 
has happened that he does not know 
about, etc. 

In other words, the delivery system is 
under as complete supervision as we 
know how to have it; the drivers and 
helpers are well paid and there is no 
excuse for them straying from the 
straight and narrow path and we don't 
intend they shall. 

Another class of customers who gives 
us some trouble is the one who either 
uses coke at his home or place of busi- 
ness or vice versa and wants us to supply 
him at the address where other fuel has 
been used. 

The gas and electric customer who has 
never used coke often thinks that due to 
his long patronage for our primary 
products that he warrants due considera- 
tion. The stockholder has the same idea, 
but when we explain the effect of the 
coke sales revenue on dividends and 
rates, they usually see the wisdom of 
our restrictions. 

Often prospective customers will re- 
sort to a plea of sickness and will present 
letters from the family physician to back 
up their appeal. In some of these cases 
which we have had our demonstrators 
investigate I regret to say that there has 
been no sickness. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
the different methods taken to secure 
fuel. Some resort to calling the telephone 
operators uncomplimentary names; some 
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suggest a change of climate, a warmer 
one of course, but not Miami. Others 
have their alderman call up for them, 
Then there are the persistent ones that 
must see the head of the department, 
Some stay an hour or longer, but no 
matter what contact they make they hear 
the same story from everyone. Frequent- 
ly, when they leave, they state they feel 
everyone is being treated the same under 
similar circumstances and that when 
spring comes they will get their order in 
early. In other words, we have won their 
confidence and that is the first essential 
in making a salé,, 

Last but not least, how impossible it 
would be to have an equitable distribu- 
tion of our fuel in this emergency with- 
out the whole hearted support of the 
management. The sales organization en- 
joys that support for which we are very 
grateful and we all know that fair deal- 
ing can have but one result after the 
emergency has passed—increased sales. 

(Continued on page 168) 








The Delivery System s 2 Vital Part of the Sales 
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Selective Heating Standards for Japan 


Act That Was Passed Recently 


By C. MIZUKOSHI, Imperial Gas Association, Tokyo, Japan 











Provided by the Gas Regulation 
HE Gas Regu- 
lation Act for 


| the control of 


gas undertakings in 
apan was issued on 
October 1, 1925, with 
the relative regulation, 
by the Department of 
Commerce and Indus- 
try. From among the 


tion, 


the requirements as 


Editor’s Note 


Mr. Mizukoshi, of Tokyo, Japan, a 
member of the American Gas Associa- 
has abstracted the recent Gas 
Regulation Act for the information of 
the American gas industry. Many of 


parable to American and European 
practice. Of special interest is the pro- 
vision for selective standards and their 
ministerial approval. 


1. Four hundred 
meters or more to the 
Imperial palace, de- 
tached palaces, Im- 
perial villas or Great 
Shrines. 

2. One hundred me- 
ters or more to the 
Imperial tombs, 
Shrines and temples, 


specified are com- 








provisions of this 
regulation there are extracted here a few 
of the most important as follows: 

Gas rates and the establishments and 
alterations of other conditions for sup- 
plying gas are required to obtain the ap- 
proval of the competent Minister. 

The compositions of gas shall be sub- 
ject to the following restrictions: 

1, They shall not present the reaction 
due to the existence of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. 

2. They shall not contain more than 
five grams of sulphur to ten cubic meters. 

3. They shall not contain more than 
two grams of ammonia to ten cubic 
meters. 

The pressure and the calorific value 
of gas are required to obtain the approval 
of the Minister and be published. This 
approval is also necessary when altera- 
tions of the pressure or the calorific 
& value of gas are to be made. 
| The pressure and the calorific value 
' provided in the preceding paragraph are 

represented by those measured at the 
outlets of gas meters of the consumers. 

The total capacity of the gas holder 
(excluding the relief holder) into which 
gas is directly sent from the retort house 
and purification apparatus of each gas 
work shall be more than half the daily 
output. 

When installing gas retorts or gas 
holders, the distance from their outsides 
shall be as follows: 
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parks, schools, hospi- 
tals, theatres and other buildings to con- 
tain a great number of persons. 

The distance from the outsides of the 
gas retorts of gas holders existed to the 
buildings as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph and premises shall be main- 
tained at not less than ten meters. 

The Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try may permit the reduction of the dis- 
tances provided in the two preceding 
paragraphs, when he deems that there 
are no possible dangers from the condi- 
tions of the place or of the equipments. 

A gas works shall appoint as techni- 
cian in charge, and put him in charge of 
technical matters, a possessor of class A 
license, when its manufacturing capacity 
per day is 5000 cubic meters or more, 
and a possessor of class A or class B 
license when such capacity is less than 
5000 cubic meters, or at a holder station. 





GAS LEASE SIGNED 


THE ORDINANCE providing for the lease of 
Philadelphia’s gas works to the United Gas 
Improvement Company was signed recently 
by Mayor Kendrick. The lease provides that 
the old dollar rate for gas remain. Under 
it the city will receive $4,200,000 annually and 
the company is to receive $600,000 as manage- 
ment fee, with not more than $500,000 addi- 
tional based on economy. The lease becomes 
effective January 1, 1928. 
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Advertisements Wanted 
for National Exhibition 


N unexcelled opportunity for displaying 
A gas company advertisements to an audi- 
ence of between 15,000 and 20,000 representa- 
tive leaders of American business is afforded 
in the national advertising exhibition to be 
held in connection with the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, in June, 1926, 

An exhibition of public utility advertise- 
ments is to be held under the auspices of 
the Public Utilities Advertising Association, 
which is a departmental of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. The display of utility ad- 
vertisements at the Houston, Texas, conven- 
tion last year was the largest in the hall. This 
year the committee is hoping to dominate the 
entire exhibition at Philadelphia with the 
most effective exhibit of public utility adver- 
tising ever held. 

Through the courtesy of the three national 
utility associations all expenses in connection 
with the exhibit will be underwritten. The 
only expense to those wishing to participate, 
in behalf of their company and its advertis- 
ing, is the mailing of proofs to the American 
Gas Association, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., at the earliest possible date. 

Gas company advertising is to be exhibited 
in a section by itself. It is a golden oppor- 
tunity to show the advertising man what the 
gas industry is doing. The chairman hopes 
every company that advertises will submit 
specimens, both for the good of the industry 
and the individual companies. 

The following are requested especially: 

1. Newspaper and magazine advertisements, 
on coated paper. 

2. Direct-by-mail 
phlets, booklets, etc. 


literature, letters, pam- 


3. Photographs of billboard displays. 

4. Posters, street car cards, and other dis- 
play material. 

5. Annual reports and year books, espe. 
cially proofs of color cuts. 

All material submitted will be returned on 
request. 

In addition to the exhibit the Public Utilj- 
ties Advertising Association is to publish a 
book of representative utility advertisements 
for the year. The advertisements are taken 
from those submitted for the exhibit. Last 
year the book attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and from present indications the 1925-26 
book will be even more popular. 





Gas Holders To Serve As 
Guide Posts to Aviators 


VIATION is beginning to affect the 

general appearance of gas plants. Of- 
ficials identified with a Michigan flying field 
and airplane construction factory have started 
a movement which may result in using the 
huge gas holders which can be found in every 
American city as landmarks and guides. 

Three miles to the southwest of the landing 
field is a new gas plant serving the Detroit 
metropolitan district. A holder, having a 
capacity of 3,000,000 cubic feet is one of the 
items of construction. It is of the “waterless” 
type. 

When the holder was finished, aviation men 
asked the builders to paint it a bright color, 
instead of the neutral gray that had been 
planned. They also requested that an arrow 
of white be painted across the top to direct 
flyers to the aviation field and to point out 
the air routes. Wherefore, Dearborn now 
has a bright red gas tank, which is seen for 
many miles by the men who carry mail and 
commodities. The white arrow across the 
top is 140 feet long. If the need arises, this 
arrow may be floodlighted as a guide for 
night fliers. 





Iu Memoriam 


Sir John Franklin, Cumberland County Gas Company, Millville, N. J. 
Thomas J. Protheroe, Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Support Your Home Service Director 


Cooperation Is Essential If This Work Is to Be a Successful and 
Paying Proposition 


By P. D. WARREN, Chairman Home Service Committee 


HERE is some- 
[sine more need- 

ed to organize a 
Home Service depart- 
ment besides selecting 
a director who knows 
how to teach other 
women to cook deli- 
cious food. You may 
give her a well equip- 
ped office, a demon- 
stration kitchen which 
is up to the minute, a 
spacious well-ventilated 
auditorium and enough 
help to keep the ma- 
chinery running, but 
that doesn’t mean a 
successful Home Serv- 
ice department. 

The something more 
that is needed is you and every mem- 
ber of your organization. Your execu- 
tives, general manager, sales manager, 
publicity manager and so on right down 
to the office boys, have to be interested 
in the department and have to give their 
loyal support. More than that, the in- 
terest of your president’s wife is needed 
and the wife of every man in your com- 
pany. It is through their interest that 
your director obtains entree to the clubs, 
churches, schools and other organiza- 
tions in your city, contacts that are 
vitally necessary for the success of her 
work. No woman can direct your serv- 
ice successfully without this cooperation. 


In operating a Home Service depart- 
ment those who are responsible for its 
success should be able to obtain the in- 
terest of the women in the community 
and, what is more to the point, to retain 
that interest. To do this it is essential 


Pp. D. 


to work new and inter- 
esting features into the 
regular program during 
every month of the 
year. 

When you announce, 
for example, that the 
dainty French actress, 
Suzanne Caubet, is to 
demonstrate the fav- 
orite dishes of her aunt, 
the late Sarah Bern- 
hardt, you don’t expect 
to put on a demonstra- 
tion better than that 
of your Home Service 
director, but you do ex- 
pect to draw a large 
crowd which will be 
interested in the nov- 
elty of the affair. 
Many of that crowd may be in the Home 
Service auditorium for the first time. 
They will learn what it has to offer and 
come again. Gradually your customers 
will learn that Home Service has come 
to stay. They will feel the loyal inter- 
est and support of your organization and 
will turn to Home Service in ever in- 
creasing numbers. 


This past year, through our Home 
Service work in Chicago, we have made 
direct contact with nearly a quarter mil- 
lion people. Through our afternoon lec- 
ture-demonstrations, club programs, tele- 
phone and mail inquiries we have given 
them service. We have reached this point 
in our fourth year of work. We have 
learned that like any other project it has 
its encouragements and discouragements, 
its high months and low months. 

For instance, we find the fall months, 
after the children are well started in 


Warren 
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school and home activities in full swing, 
an excellent time to interest the house- 
keeper in cooking classes. We always 
start a new certificate course of 12 les- 
sons in October which carries on until 
Christmas. The class comes once a week, 
and the women register for it. If they 
have attended nine lessons of the series, 
they are awarded a Home Service certifi- 
cate. This course invariably brings our 
largest average attendance, but all of the 
other afternoon lecture-demonstrations 
feel the renewed interest in the fall and 
are well attended. 

Around the holidays our classes feel 
the effect of the busy season, but our 
phone business is enormous. Women 
keep our five phones humming every 
minute of the working day asking for 
complete menus or special recipes. 

The best season begins after the first 
of the year. Shut in their homes by 
winter weather, they spend more time in 
cooking. Appetites are keener and the 
family enjoy steamed puddings, meat 
roasts and hot muffins for breakfast. The 
housekeeper turns to Home Service for 
recipes and fresh interest, and we notice 
increased use of all services. 

When housecleaning and moving 
weeks come in the spring, we find the 
afternoon classes are smaller, but there 
is increased mail and telephone service 
to answer special questions. The month 
of May brings the closing of women’s 
clubs and our outside lectures are re- 
duced. 

The summer months bring our lowest 
season, although we have fostered a great 
deal of interest in home canning classes, 
and special features to meet the needs. 

We have studied the housekeeper’s 
calendar to see all the seasons when we 
could render her special service and we 
feature this service through our radio 
announcements, through our newspaper 
articles, through our own Gas Gazette 
which goes with every gas bill. 

Beginning with the month of January 
we specialize in planning budgets. Our 
experts work from the known income, 
size of family, and fixed monthly ex- 
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pense, as rent and insurance, and build ag 
budget to fit the individual family’s need 
The mails are flooded with requests for 
help. Personal interviews are scheduled 
and even the telephone brings some bud- 
get demands. Last year the demand con. 
tinued in a modified way through every 
month. The gratifying. part of this all 
year demand lays in the fact that most of 
the latter requests were prefaced by the 
remark, “My friend got a budget plan) 
from you last January and she is livi 
comfortably and saving money. Cou 
you help me?” 

February is the month for entertain. 
ing with its three holidays to feature and 
we have an excellent party day once a 
week, which is carried through every 
month of the year. In addition to this, 
last February we put on a cake-naming 
contest, which carried over into March, 
The nameless cake was displayed in our 
window, made in all the baking classes, 
given wide publicity in all our written 
matter, together with the recipe. Prizes 
were offered for the best name, and over 
fifteen thousand names were suggested, 

During the latter part of March and 
April we offer help with house-cleaning 
tasks, and have printed sheets of instruc 
tion ready for mailing in response to re- 
quests. We offer special help with moyv- 
ing day preparations, including sugges- 
tions of what to have to eat. 

Many women who are shopping will 
take time for the noon-day demonstra- 


The Saturda 
ducted by 
ice Department, Consumers 


Morning Class of “Girl Guides,” Com 
iss Gladys Eaton, Director, Home Serr 
as Company, Toronte. 
The Average Attendance is 300. 
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| mail service. 


Mrs. Peterson Entertains at the Broadway Store of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago. 
Note the Large Attendance of Men in This Evening Class. 


tion at our central booth, when they are 
too busy to stay for the hour and a half 
afternoon demonstration. Business wom- 
en, too, take advantage of this chance to 
learn new short cuts in cooking and pick 
up many recipes which we have avail- 
able. -A camp cooking class for men, 
offered during the latter part of May, 
aroused interest at noon-time. 

A series of lessons to girl scouts and 
lessons to children on Saturday morn- 
ings have aroused interest. A cooking 
club over the radio for children last sum- 
mer brought good results. 

One of the instructors in an outlying 
store, Home Service, demonstrated a pic- 
nic lesson to her class by taking them and 
the food to a nearby park for the after- 
noon. 

During September we feature lunches 
for school children as special phone and 
Beginning in October we 
fegister evening classes in the outlying 
services for busy mothers of little chil- 
dren and business women who wish to 
learn more about cooking as demonstrat- 
ed in our certificate course. 

As new gas stores have been built in 
Vatious parts of the city, Home Service 
auditoriums have been included until 
now we number six outlying services. 
Each service meets the needs of the 
special community in which it is located 
and the instructor finds her success lies 


in identifying herself with the commun- 
ity projects of all kinds. 

Several of the instructors have estab- 
lished friendly relations with the leading 
banks in the neighborhood of the stores. 
These banks have displayed Home Serv- 
ice program announcements, carried 
news items about the service in their 
monthly bulletins, and have even dis- 
played Home Service special cakes. 

Co-operation with the grocers in the 
neighborhood is a most valuable asset. 
In a number of grocery stores Home 
Service recipes are at hand for distribu- 
tion, together with a program announce- 
ment. 

The instructor has gone into schools 
for special demonstration lectures, has 
appeared for different church groups and 
clubs in settlements and community cen- 
ters. 

A number of the instructors are now 
contributing a weekly Home Service 
column in the local newspapers, giving 
the best Home Service recipes of the 
week together with news items about the 
weekly lecture-demonstration program. 

In all these ways the Home Service 
instructor meets the women of the com- 
munity and serves her so that she turns 
to the afternoon classes with interest. 

Because Home Service answers the 
needs of women in their universal job of 
homemaking, the radio and newspapers 
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have been most willing to use this service 
for their audiences. The daily radio talk 
always concludes with an announcement 
of the special recipes to be demonstrated 
in the department that day, and other an- 
nouncements of interest about the work 
of the Service. 

The weekly newspaper article which 
prints the radio lesson for the day and a 
household article, carries the story of 
Home Service and all of the special an- 
nouncements, which makes news public- 
ity of the best sort. 

Series of Home Service articles with 
recipes have been published in various 
business magazines of organizations who 
distribute the magazines to customers. 
All of these articles bring in news items 
about Home Service and what it has to 
offer. 

Results from the publicity gained in 
these ways show aroused public interest 
and good will for our company. 

The successful operation of a Home 
Service department, like everything else, 


depends exactly upon what you put into 
it. 


If you have selected the right kind of 
a director and have given her the un- 
wavering support of every member of 
your organization from the executives 
straight through to the janitors, you are 
certain to realize the purpose for which 
the department was organized. 

A Home Service department has a 
definite part to play in the program of a 
gas company. It takes up the job where 
the salesman of the gas range left it. It 
follows the gas range into the kitchen, 
and through friendly contact with the 
housekeeper insures satisfaction in its 
use. It interests her in doing more home 
cooking by teaching her how to make 
flaky pies, tender juicy meats, and deli- 
cate cakes. 

This means that the housekeeper uses 
more gas and is happy in doing it for 
the foods she cooks are delicious. She 
has a friendly feeling for the woman at 
the gas company who is an interested 
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counselor for any home problems. She 
sees how easily the Home Service teacher 
does her work with the various up-to- 
date appliances and utensils and she re- 
solves to add them to her household. The 
magic of the heat-regulated oven lures 
her until she buys a new range. This 
completes the circle. Home Service has 
brought the customer to the salesman, 
He makes the sale and Home Service 
begins again. 

In other words, Home Service has in- 
creased the domestic consumption of gas, 
fostered better public relations with the 
customer, and led to the greater sale of 
appliances and utensils. 





PROPOSED MERGER 


MERGER OF THE Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company into the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, until recently called 
the Calumet Gas and Electric Company, has 
been proposed in a petition filed with the In- 
diana Public Service Commission at Indian- 
apolis recently. 

Operating revenue of the two comeea 
last year aggregated in excess of $10,000,000. 
Their combined capitalization is $44,928,000. 

Upon completion of the merger, the com- 
bined properties will be operated under the 
name of the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company. Both companies now operate in 
the same general territory in northern Indi- 
ana and the proposed merger will permit the 
development and financing of the properties 
to better advantage. 








POLICEMEN RECEIVE A.G.A. 
RESUSCITATION BOOKLET 


A special edition of more than 14,000 copies 
of the Association’s red booklet on “First Aid | 
and Resuscitation in Gas Asphyxiation” has” 
been presented to the Police Department by 
the gas companies operating in the Metro- 
politan area in New York City. These book- 
lets describe the latest methods of reviving 
persons overcome by gas, electric shock, oF 
drowning. The text is that recommended by 
the recent A.G. A. Commission on Resuscita- 
tion. 


The large number printed has made it pos 
sible for every policeman on the force to 
have a copy for his personal use. 
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Modern Practice in Japanning 


Accurate Temperature Control and Uniform Heat Distribution 
Are Necessary 
By PORTER W. HAY, Industrial Gas Dept., Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


URING the last few years econo- 
D my and increased production have 

been the keynote in all manufac- 
turing operations. By using automatic 
equipment and straight line production 
methods very rapid progress has been 
made in these sciences. Heating proces- 
ses, not to be outdone by their brothers, 
have kept abreast with this progress and 
in some departments are now considered 
the leaders. This is especially true in the 
japanning art for which has been de- 
signed and constructed new equipment 
employing continuous conveyors, auto- 
matic temperature control, mechanical 
ventilation and indirectly-fired heating 
systems. In designing an oven having 
all the features mentioned, it is perfectly 
natural that it should be equipped to util- 
ize the most modern and flexible of all 
industrial fuel, the fuel which is being 
advanced far above any of its competi- 
tors, namely, manufactured gas. This 
fuel, with its simplicity in delivery, 
handling and utilization, and the results 
obtained, radiates economy and increased 
production. 


It is standard practice to manufacture 
certain metal products with a protective 
coating to decrease deterioration and to 
impart a pleasing appearance to the fin- 
ished article. This coating may be of 
non-corrosive metal, paint, japan, or 
vitreous enamel. 

Non-corrosive metal coatings of zinc, 
tin, copper, nickel, and kindred metals 
which have certain inherent qualities in 
preventing corrosion and which to some 
extent are acid resistant, may be applied 
by dipping the article into a molten metal 
bath, by sheradizing or by electroplating. 
The effectiveness of this protection de- 
pends upon the density of the coating. 

Surfaces covered with paint, applied 
either by spraying or brushing, and air- 
dried or force dried in a heated oven, 
present a more pleasing appearance and 
to a certain extent offer the same protec- 
tion as the first method. For articles 
which do not require a durable coating 
or one to withstand rough usage such a 
covering is favored because of its low 
initial cost. 

Japan may be applied to surfaces in 








The Japanning Industry Has Profited Greatly from Developments of the Past Few Years. The Use of 
Gas as a Heating Agent is a Major Improvement. 
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the same manner as paint, but after being 
applied it is baked in an oven. The re- 
sults obtained are far superior to painted 
surfaces in finish, durability and protec- 
tive qualities. There has been more or 
less discussion as to what chemical re- 
actions occur during the baking process 
by which these qualities are attained. 

Vitreous enameling is a ceramic pro- 
cess. The article to be coated is sprayed 
with a silica base enamel which is after- 
wards dried and then fused in a fur- 
nace. This coating resembles glass in 
all its characteristics of finish and protec- 
tive qualities. It will not stand rough 
usage. 

Each class of coating has its field, the 
choice being dependent upon the require- 
ments of the finished product. However, 
this article will be confined to a general 
discussion of japanning processes as 
practiced in industry, with special empha- 
sis placed on continuous gas-fired ovens 
handling large production of uniform 
articles. 

Japan is usually baked in ovens main- 
tained at temperatures below 600 deg. F. 
This correct temperature is determined 
by either the flash point of the japan or 
by the critical temperature above which 
the japan pigment discolors. 

Black japan presents no discoloration 
difficulties and the flash point determines 
the baking temperatures. The baking 
temperature varies roughly from 450 
deg. F. to 475 deg. F. 

Color japans are baked below critical 
discoloration temperatures, usually rang- 
ing from 175 deg. F. to 200 deg. F. 

White japan is usually baked at tem- 
peratures ranging from 140 deg. F. to 
165 deg. F. 

Baking periods vary with temperatures 
and methods of heat application. 

Black japan, according to the type of 
oven used, is normally baked from one- 
half to one hour, color japan from one to 
three hours, and white japan from two to 
four hours. 

A typical japanning installation usually 
consists of the following essential equip- 
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ment: 1—Japan storage and handling 
equipment; 2—Japan sprayers or dip 
tanks ; 3—Conveyors ; 4—Baking Oven. 

A plant using large quantities of japan 
must provide ample mixing tanks for 
combining japan pigment and solvent. It 
is essential that a uniform product be 
maintained with proper viscosity charac- 
teristics. The japan is delivered to stor- 
age tanks which in turn supply service 
tanks, located at the coating apparatus, 
These storage and service tanks are usu- 
ally agitated by compressed air to pre- 
vent settlement of the pigments. It is 
also advisable to drain periodically the 
service tanks through a clarifying system 
back to the mixing and storage tanks, 
Superior results depend upon uniformity 
of the japan employed. 

Japan is usually applied by dipping 
smaller articles directly into a tank of 
agitated japan, by flowing japan over 
large surfaces, or by spraying with com- 
pressed air through a spray nozzle. The 
flowing method is accomplished usually 
by discharging japan under pressure 
through an elongated slotted nozzle in a 
manner to produce a regular flow over a 
considerable surface. 

Several methods are employed in car- 
rying the coated work to the baking oven. 
An early method consisted of suspending 
the articles from bars which were carried 
into a box-type oven. This was replaced 
by trucks with built-in suspension bars. 
A truck usually comprises a complete 
oven charge, resulting in labor saving 
and increased production. Duplicate 
trucks are usually loaded during the bak- 
ing periods. With increased production 
requiring minimum floor space, late de- 
velopment has tended toward the use of 
continuous conveyors. 

Uniformity of product and quality of 
output are of prime importance in the 
manufacture of any article. Therefore, 
the japan oven is one of the most im- 
portant units of plant equipment. These 
ovens are usually of the standard box 
type, or of the special continuous type. 

Ovens used in this process may be 
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A Modern Gas-Fired Japanning Oven. 


fired either directly or indirectly. In the 
writer's opinion, direct firing of a japan 
oven presents an explosion hazard not to 
be tolerated. The success of this method 
of firing depends upon the removal of 
explosive japan solvent fumes as rapidly 
as they are formed. Frequent explosions 
testify to the lack of safety in this meth- 
od of firing. 

Indirect heating can be accomplished 
by reflected heat from steam coils, from 
internally fired radiators, or by the cir- 
culation of preheated air. 

Some important factors entering into 
proper japan oven construction are—1. 
Accurate temperature control; 2. Uni- 
form heat distribution ; 3. Low radiation 
losses; 4. Minimum baking period; 5. 
Proper air conditioning in the oven. 

The first two items depend upon the 
character of the fuel used, which may be 
solid, liquid, gaseous (including steam) 
or electric. Experience indicates that 
solid fuels are disqualified, and that 
liquid or gaseous fuels or electricity are 
preferable. The field can probably be 
limited still further to gaseous fuel and 
electricity. The choice in these heating 
media depends upon basic operating costs 
and initial investment. 


A typical gas-fired continuous oven, 
recently installed by the Paul Maehler 
Company of Chicago for a customer of 
the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, will serve to illustrate a modern 
japanning oven. This oven is a double 
unit, 130 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 21 
feet high, designed to bake black japan 
on dissembled parts of five hundred gas 
stoves per nine-hour operating day. 

The ovens, known as the elevated hori- 
zontal plane type, full air seal ends, are 
of standard Maehler construction, sec- 
tional and removable, with through metal 
reduced to absolute minimum by patented 
methods and are insulated with four 
inches of Sil-O-Cel blocks on all sur- 
faces. The baking chambers are nine 
feet six inches high outside, elevated 
eleven feet six inches above factory floor 
and supported by hot riveted steel work 
fabricated by the Maehler Company. The 
weight of the steel is twenty-eight and 
one-fourth tons while the gross weight of 
the entire equipment is sixty-four tons. 

The oven complete includes tanks for - 
japan as well as the baking chambers. A 
special system of air agitation maintained 
at 80 pounds pressure was installed by 
the Paul Maehler Company to insure 
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thorough and continual mixing of the 
japan in dip tanks while the work is 
being conveyed through the liquid bath. 
Vapors which usually float above large 
japan tanks are eliminated with an ex- 
hauster system to promote safety, cleanli- 
ness and clearer coating of the material 
processed. Sides of the dipping com- 
partment are constructed of wired glass 
which permits a continuous view of the 
work in process. 

Parts to be japanned are suspended 
from hooks on cross rods of a continuous 
conveyor which carries the parts through 
the various stages of the japanning pro- 
cess. Each oven has an individual con- 
veyor six feet, six inches wide by 300 
feet long. The weight of the conveyor 
(consisting of two chain strands and 
loading bars) is 33 pounds per lineal foot 
and is capable of carrying a load of 350 
pounds per lineal foot making the total 
weight 383 pounds per foot of conveyor 
chain. 

This conveyor, which is made up of 
Link-Belt A.S.-14, all steel link and 
roller chain with pipe bars for support- 
ing the work spaced eight inches apart, 
runs over fifty-two sprockets, the ma- 
jority of which rotate on automatically 
lubricated Hyatt roller bearings. The 
chain rollers are continually and auto- 
matically lubricated by brush fed lubri- 
cators. Each conveyor tunnel has an 
individual three h.p. motor controlled by 
a variable speed regulator which provides 
for variable chain speed varying from 30 
to 68 minutes travel from loading to un- 
loading ends of oven. Heat expansion of 
the conveyor is compensated for auto- 
matically on each conveyor strand. Four 
inch head shafts are used on the con- 
veyor. 

The oven is heated by the indirect “en- 
closed gas burner” method. Gas burners 
are enclosed in tight metal combustion 
chambers at the bottom of the oven, the 
products of combustion being vented 
through radiators along the oven walls to 
the top of the oven then through flues to 
the atmosphere. 
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Nine combustion chambers on each 
side of the oven are supplied with blast 
tip pipe burners equipped with atmos- 
pheric air mixers. Gas is supplied at one 
pound pressure, which is sufficient to 
inspirate all the air required to support 
combustion. Flexible pilot lights enter- 
ing the burner tunnels through cast 
burner door plates are supplied. 

Oven temperatures are graduated 
from 100 deg. F. at the tunnel entrance, 
to 475 deg. F. through the hot zone, and 
120 deg. F. at the discharge end of the 
tunnel. This temperature gradient is 
maintained by locating three burners in 
the preheat zone and six burners in the 
hot zone. Temperatures in the two zones 
are automatically controlled by means 
of two Robertshaw thermostats for each 
tunnel, with by-pass piping and valves. 
Continuous temperature records are 
furnished by Taylor recorders. 

Oven ventilation is obtained by me- 
chanically induced draft ducts, which 
proportionate the removal of heavy va- 
pors and light gases generated by the 


work in its progress through the oven. 
Each tunnel is separately vented and 
controlled by separate motor fan ex- 


hausters complete with direct drive 
motors with variable speed controls. This 
regulates the number of air changes re- 
quired with varying tonnage passing 
through the tunnels. The circulating air 
induced in the oven is preheated by con- 
tact with finished work leaving the oven. 

The following operating figures indi- 
cate the performance obtained from the 
above installation, using 535 B.t.u. gas as 
fuel. 

During the two-week period from 
August 10th to August 22nd, the results 
were as follows: 


Number of working hours 

Square feet of surface japanned .... 
Pounds of material japanned 

Japan used—gallons of mixture 
Surface feet covered per gallon (one 


Fuel Consumed 


Gas consumed during the period (me- 
ter reading) 
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Pressure correction factor 
Actual gas consumed in cubic feet .. 
Gas in cubic feet per one hundred 
square feet 151 
Gas in cubic feet per one hundred P 
68. 


During the two-week period between 
August 24th and September 5th, the re- 
sults were : 


Number of working hours 

Square feet of material japanned ... 
Japan used—gallons of mixture .... 
Surface feet covered per gallon 


117-1/4 
141,739 
488.6 


Fuel Consumption 


Gas consumed during the period 
(meter reading) 

Pressure correction factor 

Actual gas consumed 

Gas in cubic feet per hundred square 


Considering the gas rate at 80 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet, the cost per 100 
square feet of surface japanned averages 
12 1/2 cents for the two two-week 
periods. 

The figures given above show a gas 
consumption in excess of that given in 
the description, but in checking back the 
output in pounds of work done per hour, 
it will be seen that this factor is lower 
than that for which the oven was de- 
signed. The oven was designed for 5550 
pounds of work per hour, but during 
the first two-week period the actual hour- 
ly output was 2780 pounds or just one 
half the rated output. This is no fault 
of either the designer or the user, as the 
oven is fully capable of handling more 
tonnage, but due to the size and quantity 
of parts the smaller output resulted. 

By the employment of an oven of this 
design, having the features mentioned in- 
corporated within it, including the con- 
tinuous conveyor which makes possible 
a gradual preheat of the work in process 
before delivery to the baking zone, results 
are being achieved which were never ex- 
perienced before. We are now certain 
of a uniformly coated product at a re- 
markably low cost, and can predetermine 
a definitely known production; this was 


never possible while the manufacturers. 


were using the “rule-of-thumb” basis in 
the japanning departments. - With the 
further construction of similar ovens the 
process of japanning will be changed and 
japanning will become a standard opera- 
tion with spoilage, cost of labor and fuel 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 





A Sticker That Tells 
People How to Ventilate 





WINTER HEATING 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





GAS COMPANY 








The Sticker That People Received with Their Bills. 


INTER ventilation in California. homes 

requires serious consideration only a 
few days a year, and then only because of 
the habit into which Californians have fallen 
of having the most balmy temperature all 
the time. 

As a means of instructing the customers 
on their lines, the Southern California Gas 
Company had printed a small slip, three by 
five inches, which they attached to all the 
outgoing bills during the month of December. 
Approximately a hundred and _ sixty-five 
thousand of these stickers were so distributed. 
They emphasized the necessity of ventila- 
tion, showing how ventilation can be ob- 
tained without. a draft. 

The drawing, which brings out an idea 
brought out by F. J. Schafer, general manager 
of the Southern California Gas Company, de- 
serves special attention. It takes into account 
the circulation of air between the upper and 
lower sections of a window. A one-inch board, 
three inches wide, and long enough to fit be- 
neath the window, as shown, is inserted be- 
neath the lower section of the window. This 
holds the windows apart and allows for a con- 
siderable current of air either to enter or 
leave the room between the sashes. 





Theatre Program Advertising That Pays 


How a Pacific Coast Company Interests Play-Goers 
By Entertaining Them 
By JOHN H. HARTOG, Portland Gas and Coke Company 


NE of the best mediums to use for 
O spreading the gospel of gas is the 

theatre program. For a long 
time we used such space off and on and 
in order to save additional work would 
simply insert one of our newspaper ad- 
vertisements. This would generally oc- 
cupy a half-page in the program. 

In watching the audience we noticed, 
however, that they would be interested 
especially in reading matter which ap- 
pealed to them more so than in the or- 
dinary display advertisement, although 
even these get a casual glance. It is a 
queer thing, but it seems that between the 
acts the audience is anxious for some- 
thing to peruse, even though they have 
company to talk to. It is often noticed 
that even people who will talk during the 
act will be hunting for conversation when 
the curtain is down. 

The Portland Gas and Coke Company’s 
new business department therefore de- 
cided to make use of that situation by 
writing articles which referred to the 
play. Of course, the reading matter even- 
tually leads up to a gas range or other 
gas appliance, but nobody takes offense 
as they would if they were led to read 
an advertisement dressed up as news in 
the newspaper. It is strange that this 
is so, but nevertheless it is a fact. The 
average person peruses the newspaper 
to find out what the news’ is; therefore 
he does not want to be fooled. On the 
other hand the theatre goer is not looking 
for news, but wants to be amused. 
Among the various write-ups in the 
theatre programs which received favor- 
able comment was a recent one when the 
play was “Bringing Up Father,” and the 
publisher of the program allowed us to 
use a picture of Jiggs. 

The reader is seated comfortably, is 
bent on being amused, has plenty of 
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Too Much Charleston? 


Some say there is. Others say there can't be too mugh. But the 
question is: aren’t we living at too fast a pace—isn’t our hard-earned 
money going for the froth and jazz of the present day? Aren't we penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, by spending our money for bubbles, dancing 
even as we eat and burning the candles at both ends? 
Look at the average budget of today 
Bottle of French perfume, advertised ti the papers.$23.00 
Cheaply constructed cookstove, advertised in the papers 27.75 
The perfume a luxury that vanishes, the stove a part of your 
home that ought to last for ten years! 
Or take one young man's list of purchases 
Automobile $825.00 
Piano n - ~- 575.00 
Radio set 225.00 
Cookstove 39.95 





And yet it is said that “the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach,” but with a poor cookstove it’s going to be a hard, difficult 
road for friend wife. She is entitled to the best, the quickest, the clean- 
est, the handsomest - apé that is the new “Smoothtop” sold by the 
Gas Store at Fifth and Alder. 








We Teach the Charleston. 


(Uf you wish to learn it) 
but specialize in any and all styles of 


Ball Room and Modern Dances 


RINGLER’S 


NEW ROSEILLION BALLROOM 


The finest and largest on the east side. Our many former 
patrons are invited to attend our tri-weekly DANCE in- 
formals every 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday Evening 
Special Holiday Dances 
Whitehead’s Orchestra Class and Private Lessons in All Dances 


NEW I. 0. O. F. BUILDING **-,2est 19th and Alberta 


Phone GArfield 9434 or TAbor 4803 




















WASH at the PALACE—Considerate Laundering 


A Page from a Theatre Program. It Illustrates 

Forcibly the Practice of Tying-in with the Other 

Advertisement, Thus Getting the Benefit of the 
Entire Page. 


time and nothing to do until the curtain 
rises again, and if in the reading matter | 
you can give him something to build con- 
versation upon he is thankful to you for 
helping him out of, what is many times, 
a painful silence. 





MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Tue Executive Boarp of the American Gas 
Association will hold its next meeting in 
cago on March 17. 














The Meter As Our Grandfathers Knew It 


Abstracts froma Handbill Issued 68 Years Ago to Tell the Public 
Their Meters Were Accurate 








O the Gas Con- 
T sume of the 

City of Rock- 
ford: I present these 
few remarks on gas 
lighting with the hope 
that they may cause 
consumers to think on 
the subject, and the 
information may en- 
able them to practice 
more economy in its 
use, feeling assured 
that by doing so they 
will not only benefit 


vice as it is today. 


N August 18, 1858, Thomas Butter- 

worth, superintendent of the Rock- 
ford Gas Light & Coke Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., published a handbill entitled, 
“Hints on the Economical Use of Gas.” 
This was for distribution to his custom- 
ers. The relative merits of the different 
makes of burners were brought to the 
reader’s attention, and then a discus- 
sion of the gas meter was given. It is 
of interest to note that 68 years ago the 
meter was as accurate a measuring de- 


The MON THLY is indebted to Arthur 
S. Butterworth, of Columbus, Ohio, for 
permission to publish extracts from the 
original handbill that his father issued. 


No matter how the 
weather is, how hot 
or how cold, the state 
of the meters must 
be read and noted in 
the book. On the me- 
ters there are gen- 
erally three dials en- 
closed with a glass 
case, each having one 
hand. The machinery 
that moves these hands 
is encased in glass and 
metal; the hands can 
not be moved back- 








themselves but the gas 
company—notwithstanding whatever may 
be said by irresponsible parties to the 
contrary. 

We frequently meet with persons who 
doubt the accuracy of the gas meter, and 
who make assertions at its expense that 
they would not if they only took as much 
pains to examine into the construction of 
a meter as they do to condemn it with- 
out investigation. One man says, “my 
gas bill last month was very small, and 
I know I have used less this month for the 
days were longer, and yet you present me 
with a bill for one-half as much more.” 
Another will say, “That meter can not be 
reliable, because during last month my 
family were not at home, but little gas was 
used, yet I had to pay a large bill. This 
month we entertained lots of company, 
and used a great deal more gas, and my 
bill is less than last.” 

These statements truthfully made do 
seem to throw distrust on the meter and 
requires some explanation. Every month 
the meter is examined, and the position 
of each hand is noted in a book; this is 
done in somewhat a hurried manner, and 
under all circumstances; sometimes you 
have to place your head through open- 
ings in the floor to read it, sometimes in 
closets, and all out of the way places. 
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ward or forward, or 
moved at all except by passing gas 
through the drum of the meter, and 
then only in a forward direction. The 
dial on the right hand indicates hundreds 
of feet. When the hand on that dial 
has completed its circuit, making 1000 
feet, the hand on the middle dial indicates 
1000 feet. When the hand on the middle 
dial has completed its round, the hand on 
the left hand dial moves one figure and 
indicates 10,000 feet, and thus it con- 
tinues to mark all the gas that passes 
through the drum until the left hand dial 
indicates 100,000 feet, and then all three 
start again at zero. All this movement 
is beyond the control of the gas company. 
Now, to explain the discrepancies in the 
gas bills above alluded to, suppose, in 
reading the state of the meter for the 
first instance I put down three instead of 
five as it stands on the dial; the consumer 
will then have to pay for 200 feet less 
than he has actually used. At the end 
of the next month suppose he has con- 
sumed 400 feet more; this added to the 
500 feet actually registered before but 
not charged, would make the dial read 
900 feet; from this deduct the errone- 
ously reported state of the meter last 
month and what has actually been paid 
for, and it will leave 600 feet to be 
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charged this month; thus it is that this 
little machine corrects the error made in 
the last month, and it would be just the 
same had it been in favor of the con- 
sumer—as it is just as likely to be on 
one side as the other, but whatever side 
it is on, the next time the register is 
taken the meter corrects itself, and neither 
the gas company nor the consumer are 
wronged. 

These errors do not happen once in a 
thousand bills, and it is unfortunate that 
they do happen at all—they sometimes 
cause ill feeling and unjust remarks, at 
times when there has been no investiga- 
tion into them, for the want of time and 
that of courtesy that should be extended 
to all, until men work with the same ac- 
curacy that the meter does these errors 
will happen, but they are harmless errors, 
in one respect, because the succeeding 
reading of the meter will correct the er- 
ror of the eye and the hand—no matter 
in whose favor that may have been. 

I subjoin the following remarks on the 
meter, by J. N. O. Rutter, of England: 

“Now that the meter is completed in 
all its parts, and we have so long been 
familiarized with its operations, it is im- 
possible to understand the difficulties 
which beset the path of its inventors, as 
it is to overrate the skill that contrived, 
and the perseverance which completed, 
this beautiful machine. Many changes and 
many improvements have been made, both 
in the external form, and in the internal 
arrangements of the meter, since it first 
came out of the hands of Mr. Clegg, and 
was transferred to those of a man equally 
deserving of being remembered—the late 
Samuel Crosley. 

“But the principle is the same in all, 
whatever be the variations of form, or 
other details of construction, and expe- 
rience has shown how admirably adapted 
is that principle to the work the meter 
has to perform. Set in motion by an im- 
pulse less powerful than the breathing of 
a newborn infant, and discharging the 
duties assigned to it with the fidelity of 
a tried servant, and accuracy of a skillful 
accountant, the meter may truthfully be 
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described as the off-spring of a genius, 
well instructed by philosophy. To find 
fault with the meter is easier than to im- 
prove it. Many persons abuse it, and 
almost always for its honesty. It enjoys 
the confidence of all who have taken pains 
to make themselves acquainted with its 
movements. If there be any who have 
misgivings concerning its capabilities, let 
me advise them to devote only one-tenth 
part of the time to an examination of its 
merits, which they have spent in search- 
ing for defects, and all their objections 
will be satisfactorily answered, and their 
doubts entirely removed. Those who 
think, or speak slightingly of the gas 
meter may, with great propriety, be re- 
quired to tell us what other department 
of trade of manufactures, goods are 
measured, with anything approaching to 
the accuracy or the disinterestedness with 
which gas is measured. In other branches 
of trade, whatever may be the accuracy 
of the instruments, or the care of the at- 
tendants, weighing or measuring, whether 
in large or small quantities, are inter- 
rupted processes ; and consequently there 
is waste, loss and liability to error. The 
measuring of gas is not an interrupted 
process, and an attendant is not required. 

“The machine performs the whole of 
the work, and keeps a record of its own 
doings. Although each of the four 
chambers of the meter is filled in succes- 
sion, they are so contrived that the cur- 
rent of gas flows continuously—faster or 
slower as may be required—and suffers 
no interruption until entirely shut off. 
The most vigilant observer will not be 
able to determine the precise moment 
when one chamber was full and another 
empty; and yet the successive filling and 
emptying of each chamber respectively 
is more perfect than in measures used 
for articles which are twenty thousand 
times more costly. Think, for a moment, 
of the work the meter does, and what is 
the value of the material it measures, 
comparing it bulk for bulk, with other 
commodities.” 

Take whiskey at twenty cents per gal- 

(Continued on page 184) 
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In Service. 


Out of Service. 


A Place to Pay Bills After Office Hours 


By JEROME L. NIXON, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 


BOVE is a cut of a bronze box 
A installed in the east wall in the 

corridor next to the Information 
Desk, Lexington Building, as a receptacle 
for remittances from customers who call 
before or after business hours. Its pur- 
pose is clearly defined by the word 
“Service” at the top. 

This box only replaces an unsightly 
tin box which was formerly hung on the 
gate leading to the rear store. It is 
equipped with a slot near the top, which 
is kept locked during the day (as this 
box is for use only during closed hours). 
Below that is a pocket for envelopes on 
which instructions as to use are printed. 
The “instructions” sign on the front is 
movable. During the day, while the box 
is not in service, it is taken off and, in 


the space it occupied, appears “Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany.” These features particularly iden- 
tify this box and its purpose, as distinc- 
tive from the United States Mail Box, 


also in the corridor. At five o’clock the 
slot is released and the sign put up. Re- 
mittances placed in the box until 8:30 
o’clock the next morning are taken out 
at that time, listed, and put through in 
the work of the day before. Receipts 
are mailed. Hence, if a customer calls 
to pay his bill on “due date” and arrives 
too late, he may make use of the box 
and, in doing so, saves his discount. Pos- 
sibly a little history apropos of this new 
box will be interesting at this time. 
During 1922, Mrs. E. P. D. Lyon, in- 
formation clerk, wrote a paper “The Hu- 
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man Touch,” which was later published 
in The Gas and Electric News, the com- 
pany’s house organ. In this paper, Mrs. 
Lyon pointed out that many people called 
at our office just a few minutes after it 
has closed, and being too late, they were 
unable to pay their bills, and there was 
no provision made for such a condition. 
It meant that they must make another 
call. To take care of this condition the 
paper recommended that. a box be in- 
stalled to receive such remittances. 

Following this suggestion, a tin box 
was made, and every evening hung on 
the gate leading to the rear store. It was 
taken down at the opening of business 
the following morning. There was no 
sign near the box to explain its purpose 
and the customer, whom it was intended 
to serve, seeing the box, was obliged to 
draw on his imagination regarding its 
purpose. Upon inquiring he would learn 
that either the elevator dispatcher or the 
night watchman had a supply of enve- 
lopes which would be gladly furnished 
and which the customer could use to en- 
close his bill and money, which was then 
to be put in the box. Of course, the 
elevator dispatcher and the watchman 
were instructed to volunteer this infor- 
mation, when they observed a customer 
who seemed to be in need of it. But 
many times, no doubt, these men, diligent 
as they were, were frequently busy at 
other duties and could not be expected to 
see all who called on this mission. And 
so our plan to serve those who called too 
early or too late was not perfect. 

An improvement was offered in a 
“What’s the Matter” contest in 1924. The 
suggestion, again by Mrs. Elinore P. D. 
Lyon, gained for its author an award of 
$100 and was promptly adopted. 

The suggestion called for a new box 
with a pocket for envelopes, the envelopes 
to have instructions as to use printed on 
them. It also provided for a sign to be 
placed on the gate above the box ex- 
plaining the purpose of it. 

This was a great improvement over the 
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previous plan and immediately, the pur- 
pose of the box being so clear to all, its 
use increased every day. So much s0, 
that over holidays it was frequently 
necessary for a representative of the 
credit and collection department to call 
at the office to empty it once or twice dur- 
ing the holiday. This was particularly 
noticeable over the two holidays last Sep- 
tember when over Labor Day 108 pieces 
were received and, over Defenders Day, 
183 pieces. Therefore, it soon became 
apparent to H. M. Huth, superintendent 
of the credit and collection department, 
who had supervision over this service, 
that either a larger or an additional box 
would have to be put in use. Doubtless 
the fact that the black box on the gate 
detracted from the beauty of the corri- 
dor influenced the management in the 
selection of the present beautiful crea- 
tion—and Mr. Huth was authorized to 
have one made and installed. 

We know our patrons will accept this 
installation as another evidence of our 
determination to render better public 
service. 


CLOSED 


For Your ¢ 


MERE 


The Old Box. 





The Utilities’ Job—What Is It? 


An Important Part Is the Building of Good Will and Promoting 
of Friendly Public Relations 


By RUFUS G. GENTRY, Public Service Company of Colorado 


AS, electric, 
‘ transportation, in 
fact all public 


utilities are, today, 
faced with a larger 
problem than any other 
class of business enter- 
prise, due entirely to 
the fact that the utility 
comprises a three-phase 
angle. 

In the operation of 
a utility and the ren- 
dering of service it is 
necessary to satisfy 
three factions, thereby 
making the operations 
much more 
and difficult. 

When capital is in- 
vested in utility chan- 
nels, the stockholders 
and bondholders must be satisfied to the 
extent of receiving a fair return on their 
investment ; the public, or customer, who 
benefits by the service rendered by these 
organizations, should be satisfied to the 
extent that they feel they are getting 
value received for the money expended. 
They are then willing to continue to use 
this service in more and varied ways. 

Being quasi-public institutions, the de- 
signing politician, public official and, oft- 
times, so-called reformer, is delving into 
ramifications of the operations of these 
organizations (many times knowing little 
about the operations or requirements of 
same), in order to curry favor with their 
clientele, the public, and to further their 
own selfish interests. 

It is conclusive, therefore, that the job 
of the utility is greater than many of us 
appreciate, and in order to overcome this 
and meet the requirements mentioned 


complex 
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above, increased effort 
must be-put forth in 
every way to promote 
pleasing public relations 
and perform satisfac- 
torily this huge task. 

Every company is in 
business to make 
money, and various 
means should be com- 
mandeered to increase 
business. To accom- 
plish this every com- 
plaint, imaginary or 
otherwise, should be 
gone into in detail in 
order to satisfy fully 
the customer so that he 
is not only pleased and 
willing to continue his 
patronage, but is will- 
ing to embrace addi- 
tional opportunities whereby the utility 
service may lighten the burden of man- 
kind, by installing new and up-to-date 
equipment and cooperating with the com- 
pany to secure maximum results at mini- 
mum cost, thus making friends and pro- 
moting good will. 

Companies should maintain attractive 
offices, suitably located and easily accessi- 
ble, so that patrons may visit these offices 
from time to time for the payment of 
bills and the purchase of merchandise, 
where every attention should be given by 
courteous, considerate, well-informed em- 
ployees who are endeavoring to supply 
every need and desire of the customer, 
even going so far as to secure the article 
desired if it is not in stock. 

Patrons are human beings and as such 
they are amenable to personal recogni- 
tion. Any service rendered a customer is 
worthy of the entire personal attention 
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of the employee waiting on the customer. 

No business establishment can with- 
stand the ravages of competition in this 
day unless it launches out into the field 
of advertising to a large extent. This is 
done to tell its patrons about itself and its 
wares. In this connection newspaper ad- 
vertising and all publicity of a similar 
nature should be followed up very ener- 
getically by -personal representation of 
well-trained, neat and polite salesmen so 
that all matters may be treated in an open 
and business-like way. This will instill 
in the mind of the customer a willingness 
on the part of the company to render 
fair and honest treatment to its patrons, 
in this way increasing to a high standard 
pleasing public relations. 

Employees should be schooled in every 
particular phase of the business so that 
they will have a complete understanding 
of the company, its policies toward the 
public and its desires and ambitions to 
serve the public in an efficient manner. 

Meetings of employees should be held 
to discuss the many problems which 
arise; classes should be organized on 
salesmanship, public speaking and engi- 
neering. Employees should read all cur- 
rent magazines and other periodicals to 
increase their knowledge of the business. 

The company with which the writer is 
connected has recently organized what is 
to be known as a “public relations coun- 
cil,” composed of the heads of the de- 
partments which have to do more directly 
with the public and who have under their 
jurisdiction other employees who come 
directly in contact with the public, such 
as salesmen, collectors, meter readers and 
others, with the view of getting over to 
them the message of proper treatment 
and service to be rendered to the cus- 
tomer. 


This council will meet from time to 
time to discuss and devise ways and 
means whereby proper consideration for 
the needs of the customer may be dis- 
cussed. 

It is believed that in correlating and 
coordinating the efforts and work of the 
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departments represented in this council a 
great deal of good will be accomplished 
and that great progress will be made in 
improving relations with the public. 

Many companies are encouraging the 
education of employees to the extent that 
they are paying a portion and, in some in- 
stances, all of the expense incurred. This 
enables the employee to take correspon- 
dence courses from the associations, both 
gas and electric, and other institutions of 
similar character. This is commendable 
and oft-times profitable from the stand- 
point of increasing efficiency and at the 
same time making services to the cus- 
tomer more desirable, thus increasing 
pleasing public relations. 

Delay is dangerous; procrastination is 
the thief of time. Utilities have long 
since learned that the time to begin to 
build good will and promote pleasing pub- 
lic relations is at the first introduction 
with the customer. Therefore, the sooner 
the better. The public is becoming edu- 
cated to the point of the value of its 
utilities and their commodities and is de- 
sirous of securing that value in its en- 
tirety and of knowing the “whys and 
wherefores” of the business. 

First impressions are usually lasting 
ones. Many times a telephone conversa- 
tion requesting a connection is the begin- 
ning. The first visit to your place of 
business is the first impression. 

Courteous treatment should be given 
by those who represent the company in 
the transaction of all company business. 
This is imperative to the extent that it 
will increase confidence and disarm fear 
and suspicion on the part of the customer. 

Every employee who comes in contact 
with the public is, to some extent, a direct 
representative of the organization with 
which he is connected. Therefore, it is 
important that the employee be trained to 
give courteous treatment to the customer 
at all times and to build a reputation for 
the company for the future, being im- 
pressed with the importance of doing his 
work so efficiently that it will stay done. 

Summing up the above, we are led to 

(Continued on page 172) 
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A Group of Students Visiting the Plant of the Consumers Power Company, Flint, Mich. 


Shall We Hold Open House for Uncle Sam? 


A National Utility Week in 48 States Considered Practical 


By ALFRED FISCHER, Michigan Committee on Public Utility Information 
(Continued from February issue) 


formation in the country is work- 

ing to establish relations with 
schools and colleges. The committees 
have been quick to realize the value of 
reaching the students who are the con- 
sumers of tomorrow. It has also been 
realized that any approach to the educa- 
tional systems must be on the highest 
educational plane to be effective. 

Open House Week has something of 
definite value to offer to this phase of 
bureau work. The response which it has 
had among school men wherever tried is 
eloquent evidence of its value and per- 
haps the greatest single argument in 
favor of making the plan of visits na- 
tional. 

As an illustration we may take the ex- 
perience of the 1925 Open House Week 
in Michigan. A neatly prepared invita- 
tion was sent to every high school princi- 


| VERY bureau of public utility in- 


pal in the state from the public utility in- 
formation office. It was headed, “Gas 
and Electricity—Their manufacture, dis- 
tribution and servicing can be shown and 
explained to your students and teachers 
during the week of October fifth.” This 
was amplified with such additional detail 
as would cause the school autliorities to 
get in touch with local managers. Ex- 
tracts from reports tell the story. One 
man wrote: 

“We. were able to get out a consider- 
able number of students, who, I believe, 
carried the story home.” 

Another, “A goodly proportion of our 
visitors were school children and were 
well pleased with the inspection.’ 

One manager took 530 persons to visit 
a steam plant eight miles out of town. Of 
this number 370 were high school stu- 
dents. 

“The appeal to the high schools brought 
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out 250 students. Forty-three submitted 
essays telling what they saw. In addi- 
tion, I gave two addresses during the 
week at high schools to 800 children,” 
said a Western Michigan executive. 

In another city the manager reported 
visits by 22 classes. 

“Groups from eight ‘schools were met 
with bti$ses, taken through both gas and 
electric production and returned to the 
schools within two hours. Special lec- 
tures were arranged to suit the ages and 
particular interest of the different stu- 
dents. Four hundred and seventy-five 
students from the senior high school 
chemistry classes were taken through at 
various*times. They prepared essays on 
the instructive features of the trip. 
Owing to the fact that it was impossible 
to accommodate all of the schools which 
desired to make the trip, it was neces- 
sary to arrange for certain schools to 
come at later dates.” 

This was the comment of still another 
manager. In every city, the student re- 


sponse was sufficient in itself to justify 


the effort made. 

Do visitors to public utility plants ask 
questions? Or do they come merely be- 
cause there will be a souvenir and a 
drawing on a lamp or a ton of coke? One 
manager when asked concerning the 
above, said that he felt like a walking 
encyclopedia after the week was over. 

As to the effect of such discussions, 
there were many views. The most en- 
lightening came from an advertising 
manager who said that he had been pre- 
sented by the company’s customers with 
enough ideas to enable him to write dis- 
play advertisements for a year, telling 
about various phases of the company’s 
operations. 

It appears that people really wish to 
know about the functions of a utility. If 
they do not know where to get the in- 
formation properly, they will write to 
the newspaper editor in the hope that he 
will obtain it for them. 

Some extracts from reports received 
from the Michigan Open House Week 
will convey an idea of the public curi- 
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osity and of the utility’s opportunity thus 
created to enlighten interested persons, 
A school teacher said to a guide: 

“T know that electricity is made from 
coal, that coal is fed into boilers, and I 
see here certain pipes and machines you 
call turbines. Until today I had always 
thought a turban was a hat worn by a 
sheik. What I want to know is, just at 
what point does the coal stop being coal 
and start to become electricity ?” 

Another visitor, when shown the meter 
and pipe shop at the rear of a gas build- 
ing, informed the guide that he had been 
told that in this structure was where the 
water gas was made. 

“If I were a writer of detective 
stories,” said an executive, “I should 
compose one and call it ‘The Great Wa- 
ter Gas Mystery.” I am convinced that 
the title alone would sell thousands of 
copies. It was all clear going for us 
when we started our plant tours with 
the coal pile and went through the retort 
house and showed them the coke, tar and 
ammonia, but when we reached water 
gas, we never were able to remove en- 
tirely the puzzled expressions of our 





Office Demonstration of Meter Construction and 
Testing. This Was in Charge of a Member of the 
Women’s Committee. 
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guests. We were asked the difference 
between coal and water gas, why the two 
are mixed, had the super-heater anything 
to do with super-power, was it the pro- 
cess of blowing that provided pressure 
for the distribution system. One woman 
informed the group that water gas was 
no mystery whatever to her, since she 
preserved eggs in it.” 

“The most gratifying thing of all to 
me,” said another, when asked about the 
manner in which questions were received, 
“was the way our men and women tried 
to clear up difficulties in the minds of the 
guests. Our employees reacted splendidly 
to the visits. It gave them a new sense 
of pride in their work to comprehend 
the extent of public interest. No question 
was too difficult to attempt to answer. It 
was made clear in our preparations that 
a great many queries would be received 
which would reveal the deepest ignor- 
ance of our operations, and it was ex- 
plained that it was these very question- 
ers for whom the Open House Week 


was planned and that they must be given 
every consideration.” 

Although this is written for gas men, 
so many companies provide both gas and 
electric sefvice that a brief reference to 
some of the experiences of managers 
rendering only the latter type of service 


may not be out of place. One manager, 
when asked what question had been most 
troublesome to his guides said that it had 
been very difficult to clear up the doubt 
in the mind of a high school student who 
wanted to know— 

“How do you keep all the horsepower 
from coming out of the transformer?” 

Another questioner, this manager re- 
ported, asked why all electric wires could 
not be put underground. One young man 
told with great pride how he had re- 
placed a blown-out fuse with a penny 
and seemed much disappointed when in- 
formed of the danger of this practice. 

Wherever Open House Week has been 
attempted the response by men’s and 
women’s clubs has been surprising. Plant 
tours are a genuine novelty. In larger 





Exhibit a The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
tility Week at the University of Illinois, 
Used for Demonstration, “About 25,000 Persons Saw 
This Exhibit Which Was Arranged for Ail the Util 
ity Organizations of Illinois by the —_ Utility 
Information Bureau of That State 
cities where cafeterias are operated for 
employees, luncheon frequently preceded 
the trip. In many other instances, how- 
ever, there was no difficulty about hav- 
ing club meetings adjourn promptly at 
the end of the meal and to ride to the 
plant in vehicles provided by the utility. 

It is necessary, however, in bringing 
out these organizations, to do the work 
through a personal representative. Gen- 
eral advertising appeals and even per- 
sonal letters are insufficient. The invita- 
tion needs to be supported by someone 
with authority to make necessary ar- 
rangements of every nature. 

Frequently a representative needs to 
convince a group that there is actually 
something of interest to be seen by a 
plant tour. Women’s clubs frequently 
advance the opinion that such a trip is 
enlightening only to engineers. In ex- 
tending an invitation to visit offices and 
salesrooms, it is usually necessary to ex- 
plain that no attempt will be made to sell 
anything, although every article will be 
demonstrated gladly, if desired. It is 
attention to details such as these that 
clear away doubt as to the real purpose 
of a visit and bring the citizens in a 
proper frame of mind to their public 
service company. 

Underlying each effort of the Public 
Information Director and his committee 
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is the calculation which will enable him 
to reach as many people as possible in 
all walks of life with the story of public 
service. One group receives his message 
through the newspaper, another from the 
lecture platform or over the radio. Dis- 
play advertising is a third element of 
tremendous importance and there are 
many other avenues to the public mind, 
all of major consideration. 

However, these paths to public under- 
standing are inadequate for a very sub- 
stantial percentage of people. The utility 
industry is a technical one, and in a field 
of science and mechanics greatest effec- 
tiveness is obtained by combining ex- 
planation and demonstration. The public 
which is hardest to reach is that skeptical 
portion which knows no difference be- 
tween the cost of energy and the cost of 
service. Acting in darkness, it creates 
many troublesome problems for the con- 
scientious operator. 

The approach to the planning of a na- 
tional effort would, it seems, be made 
best through the committees on public 
utility information. These committees 
are made up of the men in each state who 
are most progressive in the matter of 


public relations and also who direct the 
largest holdings. They are in close touch 
with public policy matters, political, eco- 
nomic, financial, and their guidance is in- 
valuable in determining just what would 
be best to emphasize. 

The holding of a national Open House 
Week would not mean that a central 
committee would tell the industry as a 
unit that it had to bear down on some one 
idea. The principal merit of the entire 
scheme is its elasticity. Some companies 
in one state, holding Open House simul- 
taneously, have emphasized customer 
ownership, others the possibility of serv- 
ing gas in suburban districts from high 
pressure systems, the economy of an in- 
terconnected super-power system, the 
value of coke as a domestic fuel, modern 
street lighting, etc. They have explained 
state regulation, organization, the di- 
versity of talent necessary to their or- 
ganizations and the general problem of 
rendering service. 

Oné of the groups which would be 
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|High School Students 


— be given, $10.00 each, to the two 
School Students (one in Muske 
oa and one in Muskegon Heights) 
writing the best description of the Con. 
sumers Power Company Sub-station 
(501 Peck Street, Muskegon Heights). {ij 








. Send work te Consumers Power 
Company office before October 
20m, 


4. Prizes will be awarded Newember 1. 











‘The whole family is invited to visit our sub-station during Open 
House Week. Come and see the many wonderful and interesting things 
connected with Consumers Power Service. 

Special arrangements are made for your visit. Guides escort you 
about and will explain what is going on and how it is done. 

You will enjoy it and we'll enjoy having you visit us. 

Come any afternoon from 2:00 P M. to 4:00 P M., or in the eve- 
ning from 7:00 P. M. to 9:00 P. M. 


Arrangements will gladly be made for special parties. 


Come As Our Guests 
NEXT WEEK IS 
OPEN HOUSE WEEK 


nes 5-10 


ALWAYS-—AT SoM MPANY -ALL WAYS 





Attracting Students with a Contest. 
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“Teaser Copy” Used the Week Before Open House 
Week Started. 


most interested in a National Open 
House Week would be the national man- 
ufacturers of gas and electric equipment 
and machinery. Their cooperation in the 
effort to build friendliness of attitude is 
a very bright spot in the present situa- 
tion. The resources of the manufactur- 
ing sections of the national utility associ- 
ations could safely be depended upon to 
bring great strength to the effort. 

As for costs, they average out to a very 
nominal amount per capita of visitor or 
meter for a program successfully carried 
through. No general idea can be offered, 
because there is so much variation be- 
tween different companies. Wherever 
transportation must be provided, the ex- 
pense mounts materially. Most of the 
other items are absorbed in general over- 
head, with the possible exception of re- 
freshments and souvenirs. 

The fact that the Open House plan is 
valuable is borne out by the reception it 
has received. The national association of 
laundry men have adopted it and for two 
years have held open house in October. 
One Michigan city had open house at its 
water works and filtration system im- 
mediately after the officials saw the turn- 
out which the local gas and electric com- 
panies obtained. The idea is capable of 
wide adaptability, which again empha- 
sizes its greatest value, elasticity. 

Finally, let it be understood that Open 
House Week is only an effective bridg- 
ing of the gap between the remote and 
secluded operation of the utility in its 
plant at the edge of town, managed by an 
efficient and sincere group working in 
obscurity, and the thousands of custom- 


ers dependent upon it every hour of the 
twenty-four in a day, year after year. 
The enterprise is more like a partner- 
ship than anything else, so closely are all 
parties dependent upon each other in a 
public service enterprise. Since this ac- 
tivity will bring all members of the com- 
pany, officers, employees and _ share- 


holders together in common cause, it is 
fundamental and necessary. 


Public Relations Work 
Reduces Complaints 


OMPLAINTS are being materially re- 

duced due to the increased attention that 
is being given to public relations work, ac- 
cording to official figures in the report of the 
Gas and Electric Division of the State De- 
partment of Public Utilities of Massachu- 
setts. 

In the last five years the number of com- 
plaints of all kinds, received by this depart- 
ment, has been successively 596, 557, 443, 328 
and 251. The total complaints received in the 
last two years is not as large as those received 
in a single year five years ago. In 1925 the 
total complaints against gas companies that 
were received by the Department was 38 or 
about 15 per cent of the total complaints 
against utility service. 

The success of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company is significant of the results that 
can be gained along this line. The complaints 
that the department received relative to this 
company have been decreasing by one-half 
each year for the past four years, so that now 
from some 251,000 customers there has been 
less than one application a month that could 
be classed as a complaint by the department. 

An analysis of the complaints received as 
caused by gas companies in 1925 is as fol- 
lows: 


Quality of supply 

Large bills 

Errors in reading of billing 
Prepayment meters 

Meter tests only 

Supply shut off 

Service required 
Explanation of rates 
Deposit requirements 
Miscellaneous 





Co-operating With the Architect 


Commercial Section Announces Contest to Get Plans for Adequately 
Gas-Equipped Small House 





COMPETI- 


Publicity on this 





A TION for the 
design of an 
adequately gas-equip- 
ped small house is an- 
nounced by the Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ 
Service Committee of 
the Commercial Sec- 
tion. The competition 


progressing. 


THE ORANGE STAR PLAN 


of the Commercial Section is rapidly 
The operating manual 
and materials for local use in these 
campaigns are now being printed and 
the list of cities being made up. 

Since the try-out campaign in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., two other cities have 
launched Orange Star campaigns. Full 
announcement of the progress of this 
Plan will appear next month. 


competition is being 
obtained as widely as 
possible and the Com- 
mittee asks the co- 
operation of mem- 
bers in bringing the 
competition to the at- 
tention of their local 
architects. Announce- 
ments have appeared 





is open to all archi- 





tects, draughtsmen 
and students in architectural schools in 
the United States and Canada. 

The following list of prizes are offered, 
which are higher than the usual amounts 
for such competitions and are, therefore, 
attractive to possible competitors. The 
prizes: First prize, $1000; second prize, 
$500; third and fourth prize, $250 each; 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
prizes, $100 each. Total $2500. 

The purposes of this competition are: 
To co-operate with architects and others 
engaged in the design of residences by 
providing them with a broader knowledge 
of the value and uses of gas in the home, 
and to supply necessary data on piping, 
flues and appliances to aid them in their 
work. The second aim is to secure suit- 
able designs for homes which can be used 
for the erection of “model homes” under 
the Orange Star plan of the Commercial 
Section and which will be otherwise dis- 
tributed to builders, contractors and home 
owners. 

In the preparation of the program the 
A. G. A. has had the advice of a promi- 
nent New York architect, William Adams 
Delano, of the firm Delano & Aldrich, as 
architectural adviser, and the co-operation 
of the Chairman of the Competitions 
Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, Lansing Holden. Copies of 
the Invitation and Program in printed 
form are being distributed to all archi- 
tects of this country and Canada. 


in the leading archi- 
tectural journals and have created much 
interest and many requests for pro- 
grams from architects. 

“The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany’s modern basement competition of 
last year, which proved so successful, 
was the inspiration for this national com- 
petition,” said the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, A. W. Humm, in a recent discus- 
sion. “We all know that the sales of gas 
and appliances in the home is greatly lim- 
ited by the original provision for piping 
and flues, and by the design of the home 
to accommodate the appliances. Espe- 
cially during the past few years, when the 
speculative builder (working from syn- 
dicated plans) has been dominant in the 
residential building field, has gas service 
provision in the home been neglected. 

“Through this competition we are ob- 
taining both broad publicity for the story 
of gas where it will be of great help in 
the suitable designs and specifications de- 
veloped by architects, and also we are 
obtaining plans which can be syndicated 
to counteract the cheap construction and 
inadequate gas equipment of the past 
decade.” 





LONG DISTANCE PIPING 


ONE OF THE LATEST developments in the 
long distance transmission of gas is at Kar- 
nap, near Essen, Germany, where gas is sent 
in a pipeline some 120 miles long, feeding 
thirty different towns and villages on the way. 





Getting the Interest “of Young Engineers 


The Providence Gas Company Gives Brown University Four Charts 
Illustrating Gas Manufacture and Distribution 


HE Provi- 
dence Gas 
Co.during 


the past few years 
has maintained 
close cooperation 
with the Engineer- 
ing Department of 
Brown University. 
This has been in 
the nature of sev- 
eral gas talks given 
yearly in the Uni- 
versity class room 
before the students. 
The talks have cov- 
ered not only the 
principles of the 
manufacture of 
coal and water gas 
and the distribu- 
tion of gas, but 
also the general 





Metcalfe Laboratory, Brown University. 


A great deal has been said about coopera- 
tion with the various colleges and universities, 
all with the general intent to solve the ques- 
tion, “Where are we to get our engineers of 
tomorrow?” Any aid that is given to stu- 
dents is beneficial, not only because it helps 
the students, but also because it helps the in- 
dustry. 

This article tells how one gas company co- 
operated with a leading university. The 
method of cooperation was unique and is well 


samples of the vari- 
ous products could 
be arranged in the 
form of a tree and 
put in a glass en- 
closure, it was felt 
that such an ex- 
hibit would have 
little attraction for 
the average student. 
An exhibit of this 
kind would con- 
tain samples of 
bituminous coal, 
coke, tar, ammonia, 
etc. Coal and coke 
are very common- 
place ; a sample bot- 
tle of tar, as far as 
the student is con- 
cerned, might be a 
bottle of ink; a bot- 
tle of ammonia, 


subject of the util- 


worth study by every one in the industry. 


colored water, etc. 








ity, dealing with its 
usefulness and necessity to community 
life and industrial business, as well as the 
opportunities for college men in the gas 
utilities. These talks have been followed 
by plant inspection visits. The company 
has also cooperated with the University 
on the matter of supplementing the Uni- 
versity library with books dealing with 
the manufacture, distribution and _ utili- 
zation of gas. 

As a result of the relations existing, it 
was natural that the gas company should 
be requested recently to supply the Uni- 
versity with samples of the by-products 
obtained in the manufacture of coal gas. 
Consideration was given as to how sam- 
ples could be best arranged in order that 
an exhibit would be interesting and clearly 
show the principles involved in the man- 
ufacture of the products. Although 
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In such an exhibit 
there is no romance, no color, and no de- 
scription or explanation of the process 
involved in the manufacture of the prod- 
ucts. 

Some years ago, during its employees’ 
educational program, the Providence Gas 
Company developed in color cross-sec- 
tional views of coal and water gas plants 
in order that the process of manufacture 
could be explained more easily. This 
method created such interest and was so 
satisfactory that it was thought the idea © 
could be applied on a smaller scale for 
the benefit of the engineering classes of 
Brown University. As a result, a series 
of four charts was prepared, framed and 
presented to the University. The work 
was done by a local artist and, consequent- 
ly, it is a credit to the company and a 
proud possession of the University. The 
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Chart 3: Cross section of carburetted 
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Chart 4: The distribution and utilization of gas chart, showing the many uses that this fuel has. 


charts are in color and vary in size from 
approximately 40” long x 24” wide to 
84” long x 24” wide. 

A brief description of the charts is 
as follows: 

1. Cross-sectional view of coal gas 
plant, showing in detail the process of 
manufacture from the coal dock, through 
the coal handling plant, ovens, by-product 
building, purifiers, meters, naphthalene 
scrubber and holder. 


2. Chart showing relative yield of by- 
products from coal gas plant, the gas 
yield being represented by a holder, coke 
yield by a pile of coke, tar by a tar tank, 
ammonia by a pile of ammonium sulphate. 

3. Cross-sectional view of water gas 
plant, showing process of manufacture 
through generator, carburetter and super- 
heater, condensing apparatus, purifiers, 
meters, etc. 

4. Cross-sectional view of the distribu- 
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By-Product Yield of a Coke Oven Plant. 
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tion and utilization of gas, showing un- 
derground mains, meter connections, typ- 
ical industrial factory, installation of vari- 
ous gas appliances, outlying holder, etc. 
In order that some conception of the type 
of appliances used could be given, de- 
tails of the various appliances are shown 
underneath in sufficient size and in color 
to clearly indicate the application of gas 
in each industrial field. There is also 
given a reasonably long list of common 
applications of industrial gas. 

Reproductions and descriptions utterly 
fail to tell how attractive and pleasing to 
the eye these charts are in their many 
colors and their faithful and accurate re- 
production of the appliances and build- 
ings involved. 





Miss RutH Soute, director of the Home 
Service department of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, spoke in the Lounge of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce the evening 
of February 9. Her talk was on the modern 
methods of cooking by gas. She also told of 
her experiences as dietitian at Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, and at Ellis Island. Miss Florence 
Freer, director of Home Economics of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, and Miss Marjorie 
Pidgeon, director of Home Service Depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, 
also spoke at the meeting. 








The amendment proposed by the Executive 
Board to the Constitution of the Association 
providing for an increase in gas company 
dues has been approved on a referendum vote 
of the membership of the Association by a 
vote of 949 ayes to 36 noes. 








PUBLIC UTILITY COURSES AT 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY OPEN 


AN INDUSTRIAL EXTENSION DIVISION has been 
installed at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., by Professor N. C. Miller, for- 
merly at Penn State College. 

The courses of instruction offered by the 
university to public utility employees include 
class instruction and correspondence courses. 

Among the subjects given in the outline 
prepared by Dr. Miller are mathematics, me- 
chanics, mechanical drawing and engineering, 
industrial engineering, building construction 
and public utility courses. 

In the study of public utilities a preparatory 
course is intended to give employees a knowl- 
edge of technical matters as well as informa- 
tion of a more fundamental nature. 

The course on public relations and public 
utility economics was prepared in co-operation 
with a number of public service executives 
from the gas, electric, telephone, street rail- 
way and water supply industries. 
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F. H. Knapp Joins 
Standard Gas Equipment 


——_eeei RANK H. KNAPP 

F has joined the execu- 
tive organization of the 
Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation as general 
vice-president. Mr. 
Knapp recently resigned 
as president of the Pitts- 
burg Water Heater 
Company, which office 
he had held for the last 
six years. 

In 1916, Mr. Knapp 
went to the Pittsburg Water Heater Company 
as general manager. In 1918, he was made 
vice-president, and in 1920 he became presi- 
dent. He was also president of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers’ Exchange for three 
years. He has been a director of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association for four years. 

W. B. Johnson, who recently resigned as 
commercial manager of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Toronto, has joined the sales staff 
of this same company as supervisor of field 
sales for the Vulcan division. 

The Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
has been expanding in several directions re- 
cently. On Jan. 1, announcement was made of 
the purchase of Rathbone, Sard & Company 
of Aurora, Ill., manufacturers of the well 
known line of Acorn ranges. At the same 
time Robert J. Canniff, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of the Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
opened a Chicago office to handle western 
sales for the Vulcan division of the company. 


Frank H. Knapp 





A GIRL scout cooking class has been organ- 
ized by the Home Service division of the 
Westchester Lighting Company in the Yon- 
kers district. This course consists of ten 
lessons. Two more courses are to be started 
shortly in Mount Vernon and New Rochelle. 


AT THE WILLIAMSBURGH Sub-Branch of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company a _ cooking 
course has been arranged for girls between 
the ages of 11 and 14 years. 





THE FIRST MEETING of the Home Service 
Committee of the new year was held at 
A. G. A. headquarters, January 18th, with 
P. D. Warren, chairman, presiding. 
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Employees and Friends 
Honor John H. Eustace 


HE seventieth birthday of John H. Eus- 

tace, vice-president in charge of operation 
of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago, was celebrated February 
15th. This also marked the completion of 40 
years’ service by Mr. Eustace. 

Employees and friends celebrated the event 
in the Medinah Temple. The idea of the party 
was started by President Insull, and it gath- 
ered momentum until it was a real tribute to 
the man known in the Insull companies as 
“the dean of the industry.” 

Mr. Eustace has been a gas man for 56 
years. He started with the Rutland Gas 
Company in 1869, where his first job was 
lighting street lamps. He soon graduated into 
the operating end, and in 1886 entered the 
employ of the Consumers Gas Fuel and Light 
Company. In 1889 he was made superintend- 
ent of The Chicago Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. In 1897 he was made assistant chief 
engineer of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and in 1903 he was appointed chief 
engineer. In 1924 he was made vice-president 
in charge of operation, the position he holds 
today. 





Gadsden Heads Philadelphia 


Chamber of Commerce 


HILIP H. GADS- 

DEN, vice-president 

of the United Gas 1m- 

provement Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa., has 

been elected president of 

the Philadelphia Cham- 

ber of Commerce. He is 

also a director of the 

organization, a director 

of the Pennsylvania 

State Chamber of Com- 

merce, and director of 

the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. Gadsden has been active in promoting 
civic and public affairs. His clubs include 
membership in the Rittenhouse, Engineers of 
Philadelphia, and the Congressional Club of 
Washington, D. C. He is a member of the 
Shrine of the Masonic Order. 


Philip H. Gadsden 





Look for the Silver Lining 


Smog, a Combination of Smoke and Fog, Means Increased 


Business for Gas and Coke 


WO or three 
Toss ago an 

Englishman 
visited the United 
States for the first 
time. He com- 
mented on how 
clean our Eastern 
cities were, in com- 
parison to English 
cities with their 
smoke and fog. On 
returning to the 
United States this 
winter he said, 
“New York looks 
like London, smells 
like London, and 
tastes like London. 
I’m homesick.” 

The anthracite 
strike has accom- 
plished at least one 
thing—it has dark- 
ened the lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. City 
Dweller. Whether 
or not the strike was famous or infamous, 
it is hard to say, but, to say the least, it 
has blackened the atmosphere. 

Looking out of a window in a New 
York skyscraper is no pastime for a sun- 
worshiper. Black smoke belches forth 
from most of the chimneys. On a rainy 
or foggy day the murky, dirty-gray mist 
hugs the ground, making it impossible to 
see the street from a fifteen story office. 

Doctors and health officials are up in 
arms, and the latest reports from New 
York indicate that strict means are to be 
used to enforce some sort of anti-smoke 
legislation. The smoke laws that were 
in effect during the past years have been 
temporarily rescinded during the anthra- 
cite strike. 

To indicate the action being taken in 
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© The New Yorker. 
One Artist’s Conequmee 


New York, we 
quote from _ the 
New York Times 
of January 29th. 


“Dr. Louis I. Har- 
ris, Health Commis- 
sioner, placed on 
probation yesterday 
twenty-five large es- 
tablishments as the 
first drastic step in 
the fight he intends 
to wage against the 
unnecessary befouling 
of the atmosphere 
with dense volumes 
of black smoke caused 
by improper methods 
of stoking or the 
burning of inferior 
grades of soft coal. 

“The probation pe- 
riods are for from 
twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. In each 
instance the Health 
Commissioner warned 
the offender that un- 
less conditions were 
found to have been 
improved within the 
time specified he 
would be penalized in 
court. One heatin 
plant in particular, the Commissioner sai 
which burns 125 tons of coal daily, had been 
ordered to use a better grade of soft coal to 
abate the nuisance caused by the discharge of 
dense black smoke from its chimney. 

“Dr. Harris also said that Dr. Alonzo Blau- 
velt, Sanitary Superintendent for the Borough 
of Manhattan, had been in conference with 
Col. Frank H. Hines of Borough President 
Julius Miller’s office, with a view to abating 
the smoke nuisance emanating from some 
public buildings. 

“Inspectors for the Health Department haga 
sent out by the Commissioner yesterda 
visit places which have been complaine of 
He said that in some instances it had been 
found that these concerns were hoarding an- 
thracite coal in their bins and burning soft 
coal in an objectionable manner. In_ these 
cases, he said, the offenders were being urged 
to burn their anthracite and at the same time 
were being instructed in the proper method of 
burning bituminous fuel. 

“The canvass of tenement houses that has 
been conducted by Health Department nurses 
for the last three days shows that 1,472 houses 


Mga Dark Ages in 
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were visited and that 33,198 persons comprise 
the 13,710 families living in these houses. 
There were seventy-six cases of illness found 
attributable to the burning of soft coal. The 
sick persons were suffering from headache, 
nausea and weakness. 

“Dr. Harris reported that the nurses found 
989 cases of acute bronchitis or other lung 
troubles in the houses visited and that 3,742 
of the families complained of the coal situa- 
tion. Of the families visited, 4,299 were de- 
pending on gas for heating. 

“The report also stated that 2,742 families 
had hard coal on hand, but were burning it 
economically; 1,673 families were using soft 


coal, 501 using coke, 1,217 were depending on 


kindling or wood, which the Commissioner 
said indicated poverty, and 953 families were 
depending on oil burners. 

“The canvass is being made by the nurses to 
ascertain what effect the coal situation has 
on health in different parts of the city. 

“The Commissioner announced that he had 
written to twenty-six organizations, including 
the Merchants’ Association and the Fifth 
Avenue Association, bespeaking the coopera- 
tion of their members in his efforts to abate 
the soft coal smoke nuisance.’ 


The Bureau of Mines reports that 
smoke losses are approximately $7.00 per 
capita in the United States. Undoubted- 
ly a program of education is needed to 
show the public that to tolerate smoke is 
to tolerate the most wanton extrava- 
gance. It may be that the inhabitants of 
the Eastern cities will realize the damage 
to health and property after this winter ; 
if they do, they will see that something 
is done about it. 

The following article, printed by The 
Censor, a St. Louis publication, is by 
Frederic Egner, formerly superintendent 
and engineer of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company. Mr. Egner, now almost 80 
years old, is well-known to a great many 
gas men. 


CITY CAN RELIEVE ITSELF OF SMOKE BLIGHT 

The Christmas number of the Censor con- 
tained an article under above headline, dic- 
tated by Sidney R. Baer, of the Grand-Leader, 
and it is the inspiration of the present sugges- 
tion offered to the readers of this periodical. 

Everybody will agree that by using smoke- 
less fuel, the trick will be done. To explain 
how we may all be able to obtain such fuel, and 
at no greater cost than expenditures with 
present conditions, is the present purpose. 
That ordinary illuminating gas—as furnished 
by the Laclede Gas Light Company—was the 
cheapest fuel for culinary use was demon- 
strated by careful and thorough trials at the 
writer’s home, then 813 Hempstead Street, 
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St. Louis. These tests only confirmed earlier 
experiments, also with manufactured illumi- 
nating gas, made with equal care some years 
before at Norfolk, Virginia. It may be said 
that the above facts are now common knowl- 
edge and no longer objects subject to adverse 
criticism, so that, if the kind of gas mentioned 
is used in the kitchen, one source of smoke is 
eliminated, and with more comfort to the 
cook and jess cost to the party who must pay 
the bills. This also holds good as to fuel em- 
ployed in hotel kitchens. The savings in dol- 
lars and cents, when gas is the kitchen fuel, 
applies with equal force to the young beginner, 
“light housekeeping,” all along the line to the 
largest and best appointed hotel kitchens. And 
so we have shown the way out of one source 
of the smoke nuisance. 

But there are those who may be so situated 
that they cannot get gas, or object to its use 
despite its greater convenience and smaller 
cost for domestic purposes over any other fuel, 
natural gas alone excepted. To these gas- 
house coke is recommended as the best substi- 
tute 

Rightly handled, coke will go further, pound 
for pound, than the best anthracite. It is a 
much cheaper article everywhere than that 
just mentioned, but more so at St. Louis. This 
statement is based upon many years of experi- 
ence with coke in the cooking stove, house- 
heating furnace and steam boiler. At the 
writer's residence on Hempstead street we 
used to heat a large house furnished with 
two hot-air furnaces in some of the coldest 
winter weather on record at that time (26 
degrees below zero for ten consecutive days 

(Continued on page 176) 
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THE TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 








J. Arnotp Norcross, former secretary_and 
treasurer of the New Haven Gas Light Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., has been made a 
director and vice-president and general man- 
ager. Theodore R. Sucher, who was assistant 
secretary and treasurer, is now secretary and 
treasurer. Clarence Blakeslee, fellow of Yale 
Corporation, has been chosen president to suc- 
ceed the late Charles H. Nettleton. 


Dean W. F towers, formerly general super- 
jntendent of the St. Paul Gas Light Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., fs now on the engineering 
staff of the American Light and Traction 
Company of New York. He will be located at 
San Antonio, Texas. 


A. B. MacsetH, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 


FrepericK L. Mue ter, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, has been pro- 
moted from field engineer to supervising field 
engineer. 


H. M. Beucter, of the Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Company has been made a vice- 
president in charge of operating. 


Cartes W. Hunter has been made vice- 
president of the U. G. I. Contracting Company 
of Philadelphia. 


L. J. Witten, who has been chemical engi- 
neer of the Charles H. Tenney Company of 
Boston, is now in the Chicago office of the 
H. M. Byllesby Engineering and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


E. R. AcKEr, commercial manager of the 
Central Hudson Gas and Electriic Company, 
has been elected to the board of directors. 


E, A. Munyan, formerly purchasing agent 
for the Northern Illinois Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and affliated companies, has joined the 
Logan County Coal Company, owners and 
operators of coal properties in Logan County, 
W. Va., as sales engineer. 


THoRNE L. WHEELER, formerly of Wheeler 
& Woodruff, chemical engineers of New York, 
has joined the organization of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., chemists, engineers and managers 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


ArtHur D. Lirtte, INc., chemists, engineers 
and managers, Cambridge, Mass., announce 
the addition to their staff of Dr. A. W. Francis 
and Dr. Christian V. Holland. Dr. Francis 
was National Research Fellow in Chemistry 
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at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he was engaged in work on directive 
influence in the benzene ring. Dr. Holland 
has been engaged in natural gas work. 


E. G. pe Cortotts, who has been connected 
with the Eastern Service Company of Boston, 
Mass., is now with the Research Institute of 
the Surface Combustion Corporation at Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Seymour W. CHENEY, who has been a con- 
sulting engineer at Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
become gas engineer for the Central Public 
Service Company, Chicago, III. 


H. W. Barren has left the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of Newark, N. J., 
and is now connected with the General Engi- 
neering and Management Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 


S. C. Brown is now located with the Syra- 
cuse Lighting Company, Syracuse, N. Y 


RatpH ExsMAN has resigned from the 
presidency of the Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Witt1aM J. BerTKE, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sioux City Gas & Electric 
Company, was elected president of that com- 
pany at the regular meeting of the board of 
directors on February 1, to succeed the late 
Leonard L. Kellogg. Mr. Bertke has been 
associated with the Sioux City Company since 
1903, with the exception of two years (1905- 
07) when he was assistant superintendent of 
the Wyandottte County Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kansas. Following his 
graduation from the Engineering Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, he immedi- 
ately started to work for the Sioux City Com- 
pany as a cadet engineer, from which position 
in the organization he rose to its head. He 
has been virtually in charge of the company’s 
affairs for several years due to Mr. Kellogg’s 
long illness preceding his death. Mr. Bertke 
is also vice-president and general manager of 
the Sioux City Service Company. which oper- 
ates the city’s trolley system. 


Howarp H. Apams has been made executive 
assistant of the Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company. He will be in direct 
charge of the purchasing and general stores 
activities and will have general supervision 
of the operations of the industrial relations 
department and the administration of the 
employees’* representation plan. 


T. Warrretp McDonatp, secretary and 
comptroller of the Pennsylvania Gas and 
Electric Company, York, Pa., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of the 
company. 
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OUR NEW MEMBERS 








Gas CompANy MEMBERS 
The Barrie Gas Co. Ltd., Barrie, Ont., Cana- 
da. 


MANUFACTURER COMPANY MEMBERS 
Eagle Foundry Co., Belleville, Ill. 
Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eureka Steel Range Co., O’Fallon, IIl. 


ActTIVE MEMBERS 

DeHoff, C. R., Poudre Valley Gas Co., 
Collins, Colo. 

Chelf, F. Marion, Public Service Co. of 
Colo., Denver, Colo. 

Ball, E. B., Public Service Co. of Colo., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bigler, C. A., Public Service Co. of Colo., 
Denver, Colo. 

West, Jack, Public Service Co. of Colo. 

Boulder, 


Fort 


Denver, Colo. 

Barnett, J. C., Federal Gas Co., 
Colo. 

Parry, V. Frank, Combustion Utilities Corp., 
New York, N. 

Beaver, David J. Combustion Utilities Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Plummer, William B., Combustion Utili- 
ties Corp., New York, N. 

Burke, Stephen P., Combustion Utilities 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Scott, Daniel Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kellett, Thomas B., Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Meddis, John, Nassau & Suffolk Lighting 
Co., Hampstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Kollock, George J., Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pendergraph, Henry A., Georgia Railway 
& Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Butler, F. L., Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Obermeyer, 
of A: Y.. 


Henry, a eanaat Gas Co. 
New York, 

Schmidt, Walter Leo, ‘Consolidated Gas Co. 
of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Laurie, Albert E., The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rushmore, David B., University Club, New 


York, N. Y. 

Fieger, Maurice C., Fieger Bros. & Lieb, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gill, Geoffrey Murton, 119 Victoria St. 
London, a we. 5 England. 

Franck, Albert John, 50 Church St., 
York, N. Y. 

Lynde, Carleton John, _o. College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Pearson, John Simpson, Eastmatt, ‘Dillon & 
Co., New York, N. Y 

Dowling, John J., Connecticut Power Co., 
New London, Conn. 

Wood, Frank A., Beverly Gas & Electric 
Co., Beverly, Mass. 

Worrell, Duncan A., Ruud Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New 


Robinson, James Edward, Time-O-Stat 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

King, Rufus, The ome Gas Light Co, 
Jamaica, L. I, N. 

Gledhill, Alfred R. The Flatbush Gas Co, 
Brooklyn, 

Berry, Phineas Stewart, The Flatbush Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chichester, Clinton O., The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Klein, "August C., The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N 

McKenna, Frank B., ce York & Queens 
Gas Co., Flushing, Li & 

Geary, E. S., Public oes Co. of Colo, 
Denver, Colo. 

Woodbridge, W. S., The Bryant Heater & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. * 

Mulkin, P. L., United Natural Gas Co., Oil 
City, Pa. 

Alexander, C. N., Charles H. Tenney & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lee, George Arthur, Lincoln Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Cox, Frank, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Hultman, Gustaf Henrik, Stockholm Gas 
Works, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Hirst, Arnot, Providence Gas Co., 
dence, R. I. 

Schaefer, F. Albert, Interstate Public Servy- 
ice Co., Goshen, Ind. 

McGahey, W. E., Northern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Provi- 








NEW COMPANIES ACQUIRED 








THE Lake Cwartes Evecrric ComPANy, 
Lake Charles, La. has changed its name to 
the Louisiana Electric Company, Inc. 





How One Company Sells Coke 


(Continued from page 134) 


Our 1926 production, available for 
sale, will be about 160,000 tons which 
will be sold locally to the domestic trade. 
Truck equipment:is ordered to provide 
100 per cent delivery and all are looking 
forward to one of the most active years 
since we started the sale of coke. In 
1927 we expect to increase our produc- 
tion to 200,000 tons, and we are certain 
that the equitable distribution of fuel 
now at a reasonable price will be a big 
factor in the future development of our 
local market. 








—— — 





Affiliated Association Activities 

















EASTERN STATES GAS CONFERENCE 
Geographic Division of the American Gas 
Association 
The annual meeting will be held in the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, April 21, and Thursday, April 
22. The Papers and Program Committee, of 
which C. E. Bartlett is chairman, is preparing 
the program which will be announced shortly. 
Secretary R. A. Koehler urges that hotel 

reservations be made early. 


Illinois Gas Association 

The three Illinois utility associations will 
again meet simultaneously with joint morn- 
ing and separate afternoon sessions. This 
year these meetings will be held in Spring- 
field, Ill., Wednesday and Thursday, March 
17 and 18. 

The representatives of the three national 
utility associations will address the first joint 
sessions of the convention to be held in the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln. The joint session 
for March 18 has been turned over to the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion and the Public Speakers Bureau with 
John F. Gilchrist, George R. Jones, Keith 
Spade, and B. J. Mullaney as speakers. The 
ten District Chairman of the Speakers Bu- 
reau will report at this session. 

In the separate meetings of the Illinois 
Gas Association to be held in the Leland Ho- 
tel, papers and addresses will be presented 
on the following subjects: Industrial Gas 
Uses, Results of Tests of B.t.u. Standards 
under 565, High Pressure Distribution, Home 
Service, Everyday Contact with Customers, 
Practices in Rate Structure, and Sales—A 
National Problem and Its Answer. 


Southern Gas Association 

In planning for the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Gas Association to 
be held in the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La, March 15, 16, and 17, President S. E. 
Linton and the Program Committee have de- 
veloped an exceptionally well-balanced and 
promising program. The interests of the 
small utilities and their managers, who do 
not have the equipment, assistance and oppor- 
tunities afforded the larger plants or holding 
companies, have been provided for. The ses- 
sions will open at nine in the morning and 
adjourn at noon each day with no meetings 
in the afternoons. 

The Convention will be opened with re- 
marks by President Linton and an address by 
H. C. Abell, president, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, followed by the presentation of the 
following papers: “Modernizing the Small 
Gas Works,” by H. C. Gross; “Does the In- 
formation Bureau Movement Benefit the 
Small Utility?” by Channing Cope; “How 
the Utilities Can Better Cooperate with the 
Bureaus,” by H. M. Blain. 
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On the second day of the convention, 
March 16, the following papers will be pre- 
sented: “How, When and Where to Sell 
Small Circulating Water Heaters,” by E. D. 
Brewer; “How, When and Where to Sell 
Automatic Storage Water Heaters,” by H. J. 
Long; “How, When and Where to Sell Auto- 
matic Instantaneous Water Heaters,” by C. I. 
Baker; “Water Heater Sales and Possibili- 
ties,” by J. W. Riser and H. E. McDonald; 
“Selling Appliances,” by Wm. F. Eve, Jr.; 
“Getting the Most Out of the Territory 
Served,” by A. Gordon King; and “Home 
Service and Its Effect on Our Future Busi- 
ness,” by Mrs. S. R. Dull. 

Two addresses will be delivered on the 
last day of the convention, March 17, one on 
“Advertising” by Herman A. Groth and the 
other “Making Friends” by P. S. Arkwright. 
There will also be a paper “Rehabilitating the 
Small Gas Company” by S. W. Brown, and a 
report by E. L. Rieha on the Johns Hopkins 
School of Gas Engineering. 

Secretary J. P. Connolly gives assurance 
that the Entertainment Committee, headed by 
A. E. Merchant, is very active and is planning, 
among other items a buffet supper dance, a 
luncheon, automobile sightseeing trips, and a 
boat trip. The Louisiana Derby will be run 
on March 17. The 1926 Meeting of the 
Southern Gas Association should be an out- 
standing one in the history of that Associa- 
tion, 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

The Eighth Annual Convention of the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association will be held at 
Tulsa, March 9, 10 and 11. This convention 
brings together representatives of all branches 
of the public utility industry of Oklahoma and 
representatives of the manufacturers and sup- 
pliers also. 

Registration at the 1925 convention ap- 
proached 700 and all indications, according to 
E. F. McKay, manager of the Association and 
chairman of the convention committee, are 
that a new high mark will be established this 
year. All sessions of the convention will be 
at the new Mayo Hotel. Two entire floors 
will be devoted to this event, all general and 
division meetings being held on the six- 
teenth floor and the entire fifteenth floor being 
reserved for the exhibitors. 

The list of speakers assures a program 
equal in interest to any yet offered by this 
Association. Speakers will be present from 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and many other points and each 
is an authority of outstanding importance in 
his respective field of activity. 

The second day of the convention, March 
10, will be observed particularly as the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first telephone conversa- 
tion. The general sessions on that day will 
be largely a commemoration of the great ad- 
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vancement in communication that has taken 
place since transmission of speech over wires 
was accomplished. F. B. MacKinnon of Chi- 
cago, president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, will be among 
those to speak on this subject. 

Another interesting feature of the conven- 
tion will be an address by E. P. Dillon of 
New York, general manager of the Research 
Corporation, who will discuss the purposes 
and work of his organization which is spon- 
sored and supported by outstanding leaders 
in many lines of activity and is unique in 
American business affairs. 

Thomas F. Kennedy of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, A. W. Leonard of Tulsa, 
president of the Natural Gas Association of 
America, E. H. Sniffin, manager of the power 
department of the Westinghouse company, 
and many other men of national prominence 
in the public utility industry are expected. 

In addition to the general sessions, there 
will be division meetings for the telephone, 
electric, gas, electric railway and public rela- 
tions sections. Ample opportunity for discus- 
sion will be afforded on the program. 

The annual banquet in connection with the 
convention will be held on the night of March 
10. Douglas Malloch of Chicago, a poet and 
entertainer of national prominence, will make 
the principal address at the banquet. 

The most elaborate program of entertain- 
ment for the ladies yet made in connection 
with the Oklahoma annual convention has 
been arranged. 

R. C. Sharp of Tulsa, vice-president and 
general manager of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company, is president of the Oklahoma 
Association this year and will preside at all 
general sessions. 


Iowa District Gas Association 

The Twenty-first Annual Convention of 
this Association will be held April 21, 22, and 
23, at Des Moines, Iowa, with headquarters at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel. Secretary H. R. 
Sterrett announces that plans are well under 
way to present a program which will be of 
interest to everyone affiliated in any way 
with the gas industry. Men of national promi- 
nence, including Philip H. Gadsden of Phila- 
delphia, have definitely accepted invitations 
to speak at this convention. Among the sub- 
jects which will be discussed are: House 
heating, generator fuel, developing gas sales 
by advertising, customer ownership, water 
heating, home service, commercial and indus- 
trial loads, and gas refrigeration. With a 
program like this hundreds of gas men in 
the Middle West will have Des Moines as 
their objective in April. It is probable that 
action will be taken at this convention where- 
by the name of this association will be 
changed from the Iowa District Gas Associa- 
tion to something which will more adequately 
describe the territory included in its member- 
ship. Mr. Sterrett extends a hearty invita- 
tion to everyone interested in the gas in- 
dustry to attend the convention of this as- 
sociation. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Convention 

The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Southwestern Public Service Association is 
to be held in Galveston, Texas, April 13 to 
16, 1926. The convention will again be a 
joint one with the Southwestern Geographic 
Division, N. E. L. A. The program under 
development will provide both general ses- 
sions, at which will meet the representatives 
of all branches of the gas, electric light and 
power, electric railway, and telephone indus- 
tries, and also separate section meetings, at 
which the delegates will come together to 
discuss the matters more definitely concern- 
ing the various utilities. 

Among the features so far developed are: ~ 
A session to be devoted to the general sub- 
ject of Industrial and Public Relations, for 
which discussions will touch every phase of 
this important subject; addresses on the gas 
industry, by Harry C. Abell, president, Ameri- 
can Gas Association; on financing public 
utilitiess by Ralph S. Childs, Bonbright & 
Company; and others relating to the electric 
industry, the street railway industry, and the 
various phases of their operation and man- 
agement. It is expected that this convention 
will set a new mark both as to attendance 
and as to the quality of the program. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Secretary John N. Cadby announces that 
the Gas Section Convention of his Associa- 
tion is to be held in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
at the Retlaw Hotel on Thursday and Friday, 
April 8 and 9. 








Gas and Electric Corporations 


The National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners at their Convention 
in Phoenix, Arizona, November, 1924, ap- 
proved a form of annual report to State Pub- 
lic Service Commissions for gas and electric 
utilities, and the Association wishes to advise 
its members that copies of such form of an- 
nual report are available at Association 
Headquarters at $1.10 per copy. 

This form of annual report is of interest 
particularly to all gas companies operating in 
states which have adopted the Uniform Clas- 
sification of Accounts for Gas Utilities. 

The National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners also adopted at their 
1925 Convention the Uniform Classification 
of Accounts for Class C and D Gas Utilities, 
these classes being defined as follows: 

Class C—Companies having annual operating 
revenues exceeding $10,000, but not over 
$50,000. 

Class D—Companies having annual operating 
revenues of $10,000 or less. 

The Association is planning to order a sup 
ply of classifications for companies in Class 
C and D and would be glad to receive com- 
munications from its members in such classes 
advising how many copies of the classifica- 
tion they will desire. 
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The Motorist Turns to Gas 


A Few Reasons Why Automobile Parks Offer Valuable 
Business to the Gas Company 
By GEORGE L. MEYERS, Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


The Gas Equipment at the Municipal Auto Park 


ing parks may be unique, but it 

should not be, as here is a place 
where the convenience of gas is most ap- 
parent. No motorist, tired and weary 
after a day’s journey, wants to. fuss 
around a coal or wood fire—it’s easier 
to turn on the gas. 

The equipment at the Clarke County 
Auto Park at Vancouver, Washington, 
consists of 12 hotplates located at four 
different points on the grounds. These 
plates are built up on a bench and are 
separated from each other by a partition 
similar to the one shown in the photo- 
graph of the installations reproduced 
here. The plates are not metered direct 
as the entire camp is served from a 
master meter. A charge of five cents a 
customer a day is made for the gas con- 


7 HE use of gas in automobile camp- 
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sumed. As the installation was not 
made until late in the season, it is not 
possible at this time to determine the 
financial result. 

At Portland there are several auto 
camps which use gas equipment. The 
Municipal Auto Park has a building in 
which there are 18 hotplates, as shown in 
the photograph. These, you will observe, 
are located in the center of the room 
while along the sides are tables. There 
is a sink in the room and both hot and 
cold water are in the building. These 
are arranged in banks of six and are 
partitioned off from each other. There 
is also a large instantaneous water heater 
which supplies hot water for the laundry 
tubs and the kitchen. No extra charge is 
made for the gas used. The caretaker 
watches to see that the burners are closed 
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Additional Gas Plates at the Municipal Auto Park 


when not in use. The City officials feel 
that a portion of the regular charge of 
fifty cents should be applied to gas con- 
sumed. 

There is another camp in Portland, 
known as the Portland Auto Camp, 
which has gas equipment. This camp 
consists of 25 small buildings, each 
building including a garage and one 
room. In each room there is a hotplate. 

There is a new camp being organized 
which will have 41 small apartments built 
on a court arrangement. Each apartment 
will be equipped with a hotplate and some 
provision for gas heat, which as yet has 
not been determined. In all probability 
it will be a radiantfire installation. A 
large gas heated water storage system 
which will furnish hot water for each 
apartment is contemplated. 

In all instances the company distrib- 
utes the gas to a central location where 
a master meter is installed. The dis- 
tribution system is then put in by the 
customer, or at the customer’s expense. 
Because of this fact, this class of busi- 
ness is considered very valuable. The 
bulk of the gas is used in the summer 
season and since the company does not 
install the distribution system, the cost 
of furnishing gas is not great. The gas 
consumed at the Municipal Auto Park 
during the summer months of 1925, 
May, June, July and August, amounted 
to 638,900 cubic feet. The gas at these 
parks is billed against the master meter 
and is paid for at the regular published 
tariff rates. 


The photograph marked Fig. 1 is 
that of the kitchen at the Municipal Auto 
Park, which contains 18 hotplates located 
in the center of one room. The photo- 
graph marked Fig. 2 is one section of the 
24 hotplates arranged in banks of six, 
which are under cover but not enclosed 
in the same manner as the kitchen. 





The Utilities’ Job 
(Continued from page 152) 
conclude that when operations are effi- 
ciently and economically performed, and 
sufficient business is secured through 
proper channels, a reasonable return can 
be had for the shareholder. 

Secondly, when service is rendered to 
the consumer in a satisfactory and com- 
plete manner, there is very little to be 
feared. When these two factions are 
taken care of, the third, or disturbing 
element, has very little cause for come- 
back, thereby placing the company in a 
proper attitude toward its customers, and 
reaching a high point in pleasing public 
relations. 
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Cutting Corners on Customers’ Accounts 


How One Gas Company Solved Its Bookkeeping Problem Successfully 
By H. W. RANDALL, Providence Gas Company 


N keeping our customers’ accounts it 
| has always been our policy to cut cor- 

ners whenever possible in order to 
reach our destination with the smallest 
amount of labor. At the same time we 
have been very careful not to sacrifice 
records of value for the sake of making 
such a saving. 

The system of keeping gas accounts 
up to the first of January 1924, was fun- 
damentally the same as when first 
adopted many years ago. The only 


changes made were those occasioned by 
the introduction of step rates, discount, 
service charges, etc., and the change from 


a bound book, in which the accounts 
were written up and transferred once a 
year, to a loose leaf book lasting three 
years with one writing. 

Several objectionable features which 
had been apparent for a long time, such 
as inability to get information readily, the 


Service 


time taken in entering date, meter read- 
ing, and particularly the amount of the 
credit, which was never used, were de- 
termining factors resulting in the change 
to our present system January 1, 1924. 

The old ledgers were large, 18” x 39” 
(open), weighing approximately 30 
pounds (about one quarter of the weight 
of the girls who handled them). It was 
hard to get information from them, as 
the account had to be followed across the 
open page, and, in cases where the ac- 
count was opened after the original writ- 
ing up of the ‘ledger, it was difficult to 
locate it on account of the fact that the 
street number of the new account would 
be smaller than the street number of the 
last account originally entered in that 
particular group of accounts to which the 
page was devoted. 

By the elimination of the meter read- 
ing and date, the account of the credit in 


The Footing Sheet. 
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The Ledger Sheet. 


dollars and cents, and the adoption of 
rubber dating stamps for credits, the 
numbers of accounts for each ledger 
clerk is increased from 5000 to 6500 


maximum at the expiration of the life of 


the ledger. At the original opening of 
the ledgers the number of accounts was 
about 500 less than the estimated maxi- 
mum. 

The new ledgers, 10” x 2314” (open), 
weighing nine pounds, provide a page for 
each account and cover four years. 

Three books are necessary in this sys- 
tem: the meter reading book, the ledger 
and the bookkeepers’ record book. 

The meter reading book consists of 
about 300 sheets, 11” x 4”, lasting four 
years, name and location printed from 
Addressograph, meter size and number 
entered by hand, changes in name during 
life of the book entered by hand. Read- 
ings of meters only are entered on this 
sheet, the date of reading appearing on a 
sheet provided for that purpose in the 
front of the book. Two of these books 
are provided for each ledger, except in 
sections of territory sparsely settled. 

The ledger consists of about 600 sheets, 
11” x 9”, lasting four years. These sheets 
show the customers’ account complete, 


give the size and number of meter, when 
meter was set, shut off for old consumer, 
and turned on for new; amount and na- 
ture of advance security, cross reference 
to location of consumer’s previous ac- 
count and locations of new account. The 
name and location of the account are 
printed from the Addressograph; other 
data are entered by hand. Changes in 
name during life of the ledger are en- 
tered by hand, and space is provided for 
four changes in name. When an account is 
closed, the name is ruled off and a red 
ink line drawn across the column under 
the current month. The monthly entries 
on the ledger consist of charge in feet and 
data of payment only. The date of meter 
reading and date of expiration of dis- 
count appear on a sheet in front of ledg- 
er. The amount of money paid, if called 
for, can be obtained readily from a sched- 
ule card in the possession of every 
clerk. A sheet is provided in the back 
of each ledger for charges in feet and 
an extra sheet in the back of the last 
ledger in each set of eleven ledgers for 
the accumulation of the charges in the 
set. 

The bookkeepers’ record book, 10” x 
8”, shows the amount of daily cash post- 
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ings and number of meters turned on, 
shut off, transferred, set and returned. 

Operation: The meter reading book 
upon completion of a day’s work is de- 
livered to the bookkeeper who removes 
the sheets from the binder and enters 
the charges in feet on the ledger; the 
sheets without the binder then go to the 
bill maker, who enters dates and readings 
on the gas bill with a Burroughs billing 
machine. After the route is completed, 
comparison is made with the ledger 
charge, checking accuracy of mental sub- 
traction of bookkeeper and mechanical 
work of billmaker. Charges in feet are 
taken off with a Burroughs adding ma- 
chine and totals entered on a sheet in 
back of the ledger. Credits are made 
with rubber dating stamps. 

Trial Balance: From the total of the 
month’s charges in feet are subtracted 
the amount of the charges in feet, paid 
gross, and unpaid charges in feet, which 
are due at the gross rates. The items of 
paid and unpaid gross are taken off with 
Burroughs adding machines. 

We now have three items: first, the 
amount of charges paid net, second, the 
amount paid gross, and third, the amount 
unpaid, all in cubic feet. The extension 
of these items by net and gross rates, 
totaled, gives the amount of the sales for 
the month. Subtraction of the amount 
of cash received during the month from 
the amount of the sales gives the theo- 
retical unpaid, and the correctness of the 
balance is proved, by comparison with 
the amount of item three, the actual un- 
paid, which was taken off item by item. 

The bookkeepers post charges and 
credits, foot the ledgers, make all ac- 
count changes, take trial balance and 
make monthly comparisons of charges 
with the corresponding month of the 
previous year, for the purpose of having 
the meter changed if the condition of the 
account warrants it. This system has 
proved much quicker and easier to handle 
than previous methods, and after two 
years’ trial we can also say that errors 
have been less frequent and information 
acquired more easily. 


Appoint Home Service 
Director for Headquarters 


N March 1, Miss A. Deane Dowell was 
appointed staff home service director of 
the Commercial Section of the American Gas 


. Association. She will be located at Associa- 


tion Headquarters. 

Miss Dowell started, and for the past year 
has been director of the home service depart- 
ment at the Newburgh, New York, office of 
the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. At one time she was on the staff of 
Pictorial Review, in charge of home economics 
work. She has also had practical experience. 
Her educational record shows specialization 
in home economics and teaching. 

Miss Dowell has been travelling in the 
West for the past few weeks, studying home 
service methods. She will go to Chicago to 
discuss plans with P. D. Warren, chairman of 
the Home Service Committee, and to attend 
the meeting of the Committee on March 19-20. 





BALTIMORE HAS A SPOTLESS 
TOWN THROUGH USE OF GAS 


EIGHT YEARS ago a huge experiment in 
house-heating was begun by heating a whole 
suburban development in Baltimore by gas. 
The builders conceived the idea of a smokeless 
community which would offer to home owners 
all the advantages of apartment-house living 
with the independence of home ownership. 

The first step towards getting rid of annoy- 
ances in this Utopia was the elimination of the 
more or less endless procession of household 
assistants. The coal man, the ash man, and the 
furnace man were eliminated by the installa- 
tion of automatic gas boilers for heating; the 
installation of gas-fired incinerators eliminated 
the garbage man; and the electrically operated 
refrigerators eliminated the ice man. 

The combination of gas house heating boil- 
ers, gas ranges, gas laundry stoves, automatic 
gas water heaters, has made the community 
a truly smokeless one. The furnishings and 
decorations in the houses are much more.easily 
kept clean, and the cellar is as clean as any 
room in the house. While the actual costs for 
fuel may, in most instances, be higher than 
when coal is used, it is found that the lessened 
cost of attendance and cleaning makes the 
over-all cost of operation less, and the results 
much more satisfactory. 
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Look for the Silver Lining 


(Continued from page 166) 

one winter!) using 1200 bushels of coke for 
the whole year. We were always comfortable. 
Had the house-heating system been a_ hot 
water one, instead of hot air, much less fuel 
would have been required. In the writer’s 
time at St. Louis, the coke—which is, as the 
reader may know, one of the by-products ob- 
tained in the manufacture of coal gas—was 
sold to florists to heat greenhouses, to a large 
chain works, to bakeries, and to many families 
for general heating and cooking. It requires a 
little different handling than ordinary coal, 
either anthracite or bituminous, but the writ- 
er has little doubt but what the local gas com- 
pany would willingly give the small necessary 
guidance, if asked, for the successful handling 
of coke. That remark applies to users of soft 
coal as boiler fuel, as well as any other. It 
is a conservative statement to say that at 
least 25 to 30 per cent of the soft coal used in 
boilers goes up in smoke (actual weight of 
the fuel used). The great saving must there- 
fore be manifest to all. House-heating with 
gas has long ago passed the experimental stage 
and is used in many of our larger cities today, 
St. Louis not excepted. But the facts are 
still not generally known. With a good gas 
heating furnace connected with a hot water 
or steam system (hot water preferred) the 
inconveniences of keeping a dwelling house 
just right even vanish, be the weather very 
cold or moderate. 
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The installing of such a furnace naturally 
costs money, but it is worth while when it is 
remembered, that with such an installation the 
dirt of getting and storing coal, the removal 
of ashes, and the absence of all labor con- 
nected ordinarily with house-heating are ab- 
solutely done away with. The thermostat is 
set, the gas lighted, and that is all there is to 
it, until the next coming summer or spring. 
Neither is the cost so great as would be ex- 
pected, though heating with gas may come a 
little higher at first. But when all the other 
advantages are taken into account, it will be 
found by the householder that he will be bet- 
ter off than ever before when using soft or 
anthracite coal, or even coke, which, with gas, 
is the smokeless fuel. There is no other (say- 
ing, possibly, oil burners), which will, if 
adopted, make the city of St. Louis a bright, 
clean and altogether pleasant city to live in, 
as it is anyway, if one does not mind the smoke 
nuisance handicap. 

To bring about this desirable condition, some 
friendly co-operation becomes necessary, how- 
ever, between the city authorities, the citizens 
themselves and the local gas company. For, 
when the consumption of gas grows materially, 
if house-heating becomes the general prac- 
tice and not the exception as now, it must be 
taken into account that the gas company must 
naturally increase its producing plant, of which 
quite a large part will be idle part of the year 
(summer), helping eat up the profits, unless 
some relief is provided by liberal ordinances, 





Gas Stops 171 An Hour 


Gas Stops 171 an Hour on Market Street, San Francisco. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company is Using 


Its Windows for Institutional Displays. Each Branch of the Service is Represented Every 15 Days with a 
Changed Display. The Text on the Card Tells the Story. 
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How and Why Advertising Cuts Utility 
Selling Prices 


Economies in Manufacture and Financing and Increase 
in Consumption Volume Follow Progressive Publicity 
By G. A. NICHOLS 


taking the country as a whole, to buy 

gas and electricity than was the case in 
1913—that time of happy memory when 
the purchasing power of the American 
dollar was supposed to be at its maximum. 

The selling price of these two essentials 
has decreased while the general cost of 
living has gone up. According to a gov- 
ernment report issued recently, the people 
of the country are paying 73% more for 
food, clothing and shelter, together with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging, as 
the lawyers would say, than in 1913. 

Why the difference? 

The heads of some of the nation’s larg- 
est public utility companies unhesitatingly 
ascribe it to the direct and indirect effect 
of advertising. 

If advertising had not worked out the 
way it has, these companies would be 
paying out today from three to four 
times more money for production costs 
than they did in 1913. The only alterna- 
tive, then, would be to increase rates ac- 
cordingly, rather than cut them, or else 
go bankrupt. 

In fact, certain companies that are now 
the most prosperous actually were in- 
solvent ten years ago. If they had not 
been selling the public something the pub- 
lic had to have, some of them most likely 
would have liquidated and saved what 
they could from the wreckage. It is no 
secret, for example, that no less a concern 
than the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago was in the direst finan- 
cial difficulties until Samuel Insull got 


|: now costs just about 10% less money, 


From Printers’ Ink. 





The Gas Heated Home of Homer J. Buckley 


hold of it and put into effect progressive 
merchandising policies which since have 
changed it into one of the country’s big- 
gest money makers in its line. This was 
done, too, in spite of successive rate de- 
creases forced upon the company by the 
city and state authorities. 

A composite picture made out of facts 
and figures placed at the disposal of 
Printers’ Ink by prominent public utilities 
companies shows that advertising has 
worked in three ways to enable the com- 
panies to absorb constantly increasing 
production cost and sell service for less 
money. 

It increased the volume of consumption 
or sales to a point that made possible mass 
production and distribution with its at- 
tendant benefits. 

It cut in half the cost of financing the 
extensions and improvements that have 
to be made constantly in a business of this 
kind. 

Through bringing about mass selling, 
it made possible economies in production 
that more than offset the inevitable in- 
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crease in the cost of labor and raw materi-' 


al over the figures of 1913. The compa- 
nies are paying more for coal, for labor 
and all the other things they need, than 
they did in 1913. But they are making 
all these elements produce more gas and 
electricity than ever before. Hence, what 
otherwise would be a crushing or over- 
whelming burden has been handled suc- 
cessfully. 

The whole circumstance forms a most 
instructive and significant contribution to 
current merchandising practice in that it 
seems to lay down certain fundamental 
principles that many businesses, now be- 
set with difficulties, could study to their 
lasting benefit. 

It has been said that advertising has to 
be taken on faith, and that its power to 
reduce selling price throm@h increasing 
volume and thereby etttting down produc- 
tion cost cannot be definitely traced, no 
matter how well it may be known. 

Now that the companies have seen the 
great benefits of volume production, they 
are reaching out in an advertising way so 
as to make these benefits even more po- 
tent. They are undertaking things that a 
few years ago would have seemed far be- 
yond them. 

Recently, Homer J. Buckley, a Chicago 
advertising man, invited the writer to go 
out with him and inspect a new home he 
is building at River Forest, a Chicago 
suburb. 

“T am heating it with gas,” Mr. Buck- 
ley explained. 

“Gas? What kind of gas?” 

“Ordinary illuminating gas that I buy 
from Mr. Insull,” was the reply. 

The thing seemed impossible because of 
the apparent expense. But Mr. Buckley 
showed figures indicating that he actually 
could use gas in his heating plant at a 
net cost little if any greater than crude 
oil. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany is promoting this new method of 
heating. The thing has to be done gradu- 
ally so that the company can build up its 
facilities to meet the larger demand. But 
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an official of the company declares the use 
of gas in heating will be common enough 
in Chicago before very long. 

The Northern Sales Power Company 
is carrying on a similar campaign in Ta- 
coma, Wash., in an experimental way, 
The object is to demonstrate the benefits 
of illuminating gas for house-heating pur- 
poses with a view to its general extension, 
The British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, which produces and sells gas, 
is proceeding likewise in certain Canadian 
cities. 

An interesting feature of it all is that 
the companies have at last realized that 
they are selling merchandise—that gas 
and electricity can be produced and sold 
in accordance with the same economic 
principles governing the production and 
selling of shoes, food products or automo- 
biles. The telephone companies are really 
the only example in public utilities where 
economic law may be said to work back- 
ward. Here, added volume cannot mean 
more economical production, if you want 
to call it that. Every additional telephone 
means just that much more equipment 
and there is little room for economy. But 
it is obvious that in the case of gas and 
electricity the exact opposite is true. It 
is even true with the street car. It costs 
just about the same to operate a street car 
whether two people or sixty are riding in 
it. 

Printers’ Ink has referred several times 
to the benefits of customer ownership in 
public utilties in the way of turning po- 
tential enemies into friends. When peo- 
ple own stock in the company from which 
they are buying gas or electricity, they 
feel a personal interest and are disposed 
to be much more reasonable in their deal- 
ings and in what they say. But there is 
another side and this is the need of having 
a continuous inflow of new capital at a 
minimum cost. 

Advertising has been demonstrated to 
be an absolute essential in bringing about 
customer ownership and therefore is en- 
titled to all the credit for the benefits that 
have come to the companies as a result. 
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Testing Laboratory Begins Approval Tests 
On Gas Ranges 


By R. M. CONNOR, Director, Testing Laboratory 


HEN the A. G. A. Laboratory 

inaugurated its gas range ap- 

proval testing program recently, 
it made one of the most important steps 
that have been taken so far in our nation- 
al gas appliance testing program. Co- 
incident with this work the Laboratory 
will be experimenting on many different 
kinds of space heaters with the idea of 
developing proper safety standards and 
accurate recommendations for their de- 
termination. 

The Laboratory will use in its gas 
range testing program the new A.G.A. 
Approval Requirements for gas ranges 
which were completed during the early 


part of last month by the Gas Range 
Committee, and approved by the General 
Approval Requirements Committee and 


the Safety Requirements Committee. 
C. C. Winterstein, chairman of this com- 
mittee, is one of the foremost gas appli- 
ance experts in the United States. All 
the standards which have been compiled 
by this committee are characteristic for 


their thoroughness. The personnel of 
the committee is as follows: 


G. E. Bennitt, Consolidated Gas Co., 
of N. Y., 130 East 15th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. B. Kahn, The Estate Stove Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

H. W. O’Dowd, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp., Vulcan Div., Jersey City, 


N. J. 

co A. Schnerr, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, 122 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Stockstrom, American Stove Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. C. Winterstein, Chairman, The 
U. G. I. Contracting Co., Broad & Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Messrs. Kahn, O’Dowd and Stock- 
strom are the manufacturer members of 
this group and represent three prominent 
gas range manufacturing concerns. It is 
extremely difficult to imagine a more 
competent and impartial group than this 





Routine Testing of Gas Ranges. 


The Air-Tight Test Room. 
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Fire Hazard Test Walls for Gas Ranges. 


body, and it is felt that their work will 
be promptly accepted by the entire indus- 
try. 

The Testing Laboratory recently in- 
stalled a very complete line of apparatus 
for the accurate determination of carbon 
monoxide. The list includes the iodine 
pentoxide, thermal conductivity and the 
recording CO apparatus. This equip- 
ment is supplemented by the most mod- 
ern types of gas analysis apparatus on 
the market. All of our CO equipment is 
so sensitive that our operators find it 
advisable to purge their apparatus with 
nitrogen rather than air, which in factory 
districts generally contains various quan- 
tities of CO produced by large boilers, 
furnaces, or the exhaust gases of auto- 
mobiles, locomotives, etc. As a matter 
of fact, samples of air secured from any 
of our congested traffic districts would 
probably contain from one to ten parts 
in 10,000 of this gas. 

It is doubtful if people realize the 
amount of work required to complete all 
of the tests on a gas range. There are 
approximately 160 different tests to be 
made, requiring in the neighborhood of 
40 hours for completion. Of this total 
2814, or about 72 per cent, are devoted 
to a determination of safety features. 


Our testing program has been so or- 
ganized that 12 ranges will be under test 
at one time. Operations are so timed 
that when tests are completed at one sta- 
tion, each stove will be passed on to an- 
other tester who makes further exami- 
nations and then passes the appliance on, 
Each range is mounted on castors and 
after going through the entire tests will 
end up at the same station from which it 
was started, where it is recrated and held 
pending the wishes of the manufacturer, 

Under a ruling of the Laboratory 
Managing Committee, no test results will 
be published until tests on all ranges in 
the first series have been completed, or 
until all member range manufacturers 
have been given a reasonable length of 
time to submit their appliances for ex- 
amination. When our tests are completed, 
an approved list of gas ranges will be 
published. Those manufacturers who are 
successful in meeting our approval re- 
quirements will be given the A. G, A. 
Testing Laboratory’s Certificate of Ap- 
proval. Where ranges fail to meet the 
requirements, the manufacturers affected 
will be advised wherein their ranges have 
failed to measure up to our standards. 

Our gas range approval requirements 
seem very comprehensive from _ the 
standpoint of constructional require- 











Recording CO Apparatus. 
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ments. While these requirements repre- 
sent only a minor part of our work, they 
do insure good workmanship, substan- 
tial, durable and attractive construction. 

We have recently installed an air-tight 
test room constructed of 3/16” steel 
plate with welded joints throughout. 
This room will be used largely to deter- 
mine the effect of a reduction in the 
oxygen content of the air on the opera- 
tion of different types of domestic gas 
appliances. There are several such test- 
ing rooms throughout the country, and 
certain prominent laboratories, notably 
the New York Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s laboratory, use this device in con- 
nection with their approval tests on gas 
appliances. At present we are using this 
room in developing our test methods and 
standards for space heaters, and it is 
possible that the Space Heater Commit- 
tee may prescribe some type of closed 
room test in the new A. G. A. Require- 
ments for Space Heaters. 

Methods of sampling are now under 
consideration for analyzing the products 
of combustion from space heaters. Our 
work is not entirely completed, but re- 
sults so far indicate that the method of 
sampling employed, the hourly gas rate 
and the range of pressures over which 
tests are made, are fully as important, if 
not more so, than the type of CO appar- 
atus used or the tolerance permitted in 
its quantitative determination. 

During the last month several new 
types of gas tubing were tested and ap- 
proved, and a revised list for our indus- 
try’s guidance is shown here. 

The Laboratory has arranged to co- 
operate with the Commercial Section of 
the A. G. A.’s national domestic sales 
stimulation campaign, and it hopes to 
have, prior to the close of our present 
calendar year, a very complete list of 
approved gas ranges and a partial list of 
approved space heaters for the use of 
our Association’s members. 








REVISED LIST OF APPROVED 
FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING 


Type Manufactured by 
5/16” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” “W” Gas Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ...Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co. 
5/16” Kantleke Tubing with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Chicago Tubing & 1 aaa Co. 
5/16” Evertite Tubing with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Eastman Mfg. Co. 
5/16” Indestructo Tubing with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Federal Tubing Co. 
5/16” No. 324 Sta-Tite Gas Tubing 
with Shrader Ferrules 
New York Gas Tubing Co. 
5/16” No. 325 Sta-Tite Gas Tubing 
— Aluminum Ferrules crimped 
New York Gas Tubing Co. 
5/16” Penflex Metal Hose with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped 
on ...Penn. Flexible Metallic Tubing Co. 
5/32” Titeflex Metal Hose with 
Shrader Ferrules 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 
5/16” Titeflex Metal Hose with 
Shrader Ferrules 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 
1/4” Titeflex Metal Hose with 
Shrader Ferrules 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 








HOW TO BURN OUT PIPE JOINTS 
By WALTON FORSTALL, U. G. I. Company 


Tue lessons we have learned in the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works in burning out joints are that 
the joints must be free from all dirt, the rea- 
son being that as soon as the acetylene flame 
comes in contact with the dirt, it melts it and 
forms a glassy coating, and this in turn, on 
cooling, contracts and flies off, endangering the 
unprotected parts of the man doing the burn- 
ing, or other persons nearby. 

Another lesson gained by this work is that 
when the pipe is laid horizontal the burner 
should start burning the joint at the top forc- 
ing the molten lead out of the joint and to 
run down the sides of the pipe. If the opera- 
tion is started at the bottom, the acetylene 
flame does not heat the lead to a degree that 
it will retain its liquid form for a sufficient 
interval of time for it to flow or run out of 
the joint, but it cuts the lead and the pressure 
of the flame forces it to flow. The lead al- 
most immediately cools in contact with the 
cooler pipe as it runs around the pipe in the 
joint space from the top toward the bottom 
and it is found to harden in the lower part 
of the joint, requiring additional heating to 
make it again run from the pipe. 
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FueLs AND THEIR CoMBUSTION. 
By Robert T. Haslam, Prof. Chemical Engi- 
neering, M.I.T., and Robert P. Russell, Assist- 
ant Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
a7. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Price 
JU. 


VEN though the authors are not en- 

tering a virgin field in presenting a 
treatise on combustion, there is no doubt 
that they have blazed a new trail. Com- 
bustion is a subject full of pitfalls for 
the unwary but the book in hand is an 
excellent guide. 

To this end it follows a very logical 
plan. The origin, composition and pro- 
duction of the natural fuels are first 
studied. Later chapters are devoted to 
the description of representative combus- 
tion equipment. 

Since the interpretation of data gath- 
ered depends on a thorough understand- 
ing of the basic combustion reactions 
and computations involving them, con- 
siderable space has been devoted to this 
vital phase of the subject. In the field 
of specific heat the authors have pre- 
sented the data of Lewis and Randall. 
In view of the fact that the latter have 
confessed their equations to be more or 
less approximations, it might have been 
advisable to make some mention of the 
recent work of Partington and Shilling 
in this connection. Valuable charts are 
included to assist in the otherwise tedious 
combustion computations. 

The use of the mol rather than the 
pound or cu.ft. in a majority of the com- 


putations leads the way to easier compu- 
tations and time saving methods. The 
objection of unfamiliarity is soon over- 
come and, besides, the data is presented 
in the customary forms as well so that 
the reader may suit the method to his 
need. 

The theory developed, the book then 
presents the practical considerations of 
combustion equipment for gaseous solid 
and liquid fuels as well as a discussion 
of furnace efficiencies and heat balances, 

Three closing chapters covering pro- 
ducer, water, oil and coal gas production 
will prove especially interesting to the 
gas man from the manufacturing view- 
point. 

The work is a development from the 
lectures given by R. T. Haslam and R. P. 
Russell in their courses at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Both 
Professor Haslam and Professor Russell 
have been very active in the Technical 
Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. It is an added assurance of the 
authoritative value of this book to know 
of the close identification of the authors 
with our industry in which fuels and 
their combustion play so basic a part. 





W. A. Ryan, secretary and treasurer of the 
Winchester Gas and Electric Light Company, 
Winchester, Va., has been retained as direc- 
tor-general of the Winchester apple blossom 
festival. Guarantors of the festival declared 
that Mr. Ryan had made the festival the 
success it has been in the last two years. 








The American Electrochemical Society is 
arranging for a Round Table discussion to be 
held in conjunction with the semi-annual con- 
vention at Chicago, April 22, 23 and 24. The 
subject of the Round Table will be “Compara- 
tive Merits of Electric and Fuel-Fired Fur- 
naces.” A very cordial invitation to partici- 
pate in this discussion has been extended to 
members of the American Gas Association. 
The discussion is entirely informal; there will 
be no stenographic notes taken, the object 
being to give all parties every opportunity to 
present their claims as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of either type of furnace. 

The convention will be held at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, and those members of the As- 
sociation who contemplate attending the 
Round Table are urged to reserve rooms at an 
early date. 
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Local Companies Asked to Tie-up with National 
Advertising Campaign 


the Industrial Gas Section is now 

under way. Advertisements are 
appearing regularly in the 27 national 
trade and class publications listed below. 
For each gas company to get the maxi- 
mum benefit of this campaign it is sug- 
gested that local companies run adver- 
tisements in their newspapers to tie-in 
with the national copy. 

To further this plan, mats of any or 
all of the national advertisements will be 
furnished at a nominal cost. The word- 
ing has been changed slightly and allow- 
ance made for the insertion of the com- 
pany name. 

The theory in back of this plan is the 
theory in back of a successful national 


T HE 1926 advertising program of 


Cut Your Costs 
Improve Your Product! 


True economy, like true 
beauty, is: more than skin 
! 


For example, in the mat- 
ter of factory fuel. 


The kind that is cheapest 
to buy usually costs you 
most in the 

But the advantages that 
go with gas make it the 
most economical fuel in 
the long run. 

You will see why this is particu- 
lacly true in your industry when, 


you our new book on gas 
as a factory fuel 


Write for your copy today—no charge. 
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YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


The March Advertisement 


advertising campaign. The manufacturer 
sees the advertisement of the Association 
in a trade paper; he then sees the adver- 
tisement of the local gas company over 
its name and immediately ties the two to- 
gether. He knows whom to go to for 
further information. He may even make 
direct inquiry in person or by telephone. 
Anyway, the national copy is tied up in 
a local manner and the interest of the 
prospect crystallized so much the sooner. 

The mats are available in two sizes, 
three or five column. 

The two advertisments reproduced 
here are those to appear in the national 
magazines in March and April. Orders 
for mats should be sent to Association 
Headquarters. 


Figure and Find Out! 


It’s a mistake to think of Ps only from 
the point of first cost. Look deeper. 
Sharpen your pencil. Figure out what it 
is costing you not to use gas. Thousands 
of manufacturers have convinced them- 
elves and have changed to gas. 

Better product and increased production 
are two of many advantages in using gas. 
Why not send today for our new book, 
“Gas—The Ideal Factory Fuel”? It may 
open your eyes to unthought-of ec i 
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Four Advantages of Gas 


Economical— 
lowest final cost pet unt 


‘any time, any place, any 5 


comfortable factory 
conditions. 


YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH 
oo G. AS - 


The April Advertisement 
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The Meter Our Grandfathers Knew 


(Continued from page 148) 


lon as one example, and French brandy 
at four dollars a gallon as another; 1000 
cubic feet of the former costs one thou- 
sand ninety-six dollars and the same 
quantity of the latter twenty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred twenty-four dollars. 
“Neither of these articles is measured to 
the dealer or consumer, with anything 
like the accuracy of gas”, which costs, 
in Rockford, four dollars per thousand 
cubic feet or fifty cents for 1,000 gallons. 

The meter is not absolutely perfect; 
that is not to be expected of any machine. 
It may be as perfect as care and skill will 
make it ; and if certain specified conditions 
could be always complied with, it would 
remain so—subject, of course, to the wear 
and tear of materials. But the meter is 
often subjected to rough treatment. Fixed 
in some of the most out-of-the-way places, 
where it is exposed to the extremes of 
temperature and every variety of weather, 
it is no wonder that its use should be at- 
tended by occasional inconveniences. 
For these the meter is not to be blamed. 
A sheltering situation, and an uniform 
temperature above the freezing point, are 
most favorable to a proper performance 
of its duties; and yet, either from igno- 
rance or other causes, these conditions are 
constantly neglected. When fixed in a 
warm room, the water in the meter evap- 
orates. The machine, under such cir- 
cumstances, requires occasional adjust- 
ment, or it will err in its measurement, 
and at last come to a standstill. But the 
error, in this case, is against the gas com- 
pany, and in favor of the consumer. 
More recently, a meter, constructed on a 
principle far different from the wet meter 
in ordinary use, has been received with 
favor. This is the dry meter ; their dura- 
bility and uniform accuracy, as com- 
pared with wet meters, are the only ques- 
tions which remain to be settled. 

That dry meters have been made which 
measure gas accurately; that they will 
pass any given quantity, according to 
their size, steadily, and with such a 


trifling degree of resistance as to be 
scarcely worth noticing; that they will 
perform this duty when exposed to ex- 
treme changes in temperature; and that 
they have continued to do so, subject to 
the condition of every day practice for 
years in succession, and without the least 
symptoms of failure, has been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. So far, therefore, it is 
right to conclude that no practical diffi- 
culty stands in the way of the general 
adoption of the dry meter, but that which 
is common to all new inventions. 





COOKING BEHIND GLASS 


THAT PEOPLE are really desirous of knowing 
all about an appliance was shown at a recent 
cooking demonstration in the Model Kitchen 
of the Portland, Ore., Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, where a range with glass-walled oven 
had been installed. During the demonstration, 
those attending showed great interest, each 
examining the range and asking numerous 
questions about the operation of the different 
controls, burners, etc. 

That these demonstrations are bringing re- 
sults is shown by the fact that after this lec- 
ture one woman came forward and placed an 
order for a range and two more asked that a 
man be sent the next day to make appraisals 
on their old ranges with a view to turning 
them in on a new one. 


Demonstrating the Range That Has the Glass Front. 
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Of Interest to the Home Service Worker 


Dear Company Member of the American Gas 
Association : 

Perhaps you have a Home Service Depart- 
ment or are doing Home Service activities 
under another name. 

Won’t you help us to standardize this work 
and also help us to keep the list of companies 
doing this work as correct and up-to-date as 
possible. 

Below is our list. We feel it is incomplete. 
If your company is not listed and it should be, 
won't you write us about your work, telling 
us who is in charge. 

Or, if your company is listed and it should 
not be, please tell us so by writing to the 
American Gas _ Association, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Yours for Better Home Service, 
Home Service Committee. 


Companies Having Home Service 
Departments 


Elkhart Gas and Fuel Co., 
Miss Lorena Wilson. 
Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Utica Gas and Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Co., 
Elmira, N. Y.: Mrs. C. Newton. 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I.: Miss 
K. Atkinson, 

The Gas Light Company of Augusta, Au- 
gusta, Ga.: Miss Cephalie Lewis. 

New Haven Gas Light Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: Mrs. Frances S. Mathis. 


Elkhart, Ind.: 


Freeport Gas Co., Freeport, IIl. 
Paso Gas Co., El Paso, Tex.: Mrs. 
Austin. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, 
N. Miss Maye Lovell. 
Voie Superior District Power Co., Ashland, 
Wis.: Miss Goedeke. 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Mrs, Anna J. Peterson. 
Adirondack Power and Light Corp., Schen- 
ectady, N : Miss Jessie Lane. 
The Sheridan Gas & Fuel Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo.: Mrs. G. Snively. 
linois Power and Light Corp. E. St. 
Louis, Ill.: Miss Ellen Hayes. 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eerern Oregon Light & Power Co., Baker, 


North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, Ill.: Mrs. 
Louise Ashbrook. 

The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Miss Helen Wethrell. 

The Luzerne County Gas and Electric Co., 
Kingston, Pa.: Mrs. Arra S. Mixter. 

Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., Coney Island, 
N. Y.: Miss Marjorie Pidgeon. 

Central Hudson Gas and Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Miss Ina B. Rowe. 

Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J.: Miss Ada Bessie Swann. 

Kings County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: Miss Ruth Emmons. 

The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Mrs, Edith Lloyd. 

City of Norwich Gas & Electrical Dept., 
Norwich, Conn.: Miss G. Peckham. 

Cohoes Power and Light Co., Cohoes, N. 
Y.: Miss Florence White. 

Tacoma Gas & Fuel Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Mrs. L. Frey, Mrs. Bennett. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Green Bay, 
Wis.: Miss Katherine Delaney. 

beter gs nod epee Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Mrs. C. Harv 

Philadelphia ‘Beterten Gas & Electric Co., 
‘Jenkintown, Pa. 

New York & Richmond Gas Co., 
ton, N. Y. C.: Miss Alice M. Lough. 

The Hyde Park Gas Co., Scranton, Pa.: 
Mrs. Ellen McCleary. 

The Trinidad Electric Transmission Rail- 
way and Gas Co., Trinidad, Col.: Miss Grace 
Jo Mason. 

Montgomery Light & Traction Co., 
gomery, Ala. 

— Valley Electric Co., 


Great Falls Gas Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Co., Beloit, 
Wis.: Miss Betty Fox. 

Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Miss Gladys Eaton. 

The Peoples Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Miss Helen Smith. 

Utah Valley Gas and Coke Co., 
Utah. 

Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill.: Mrs. Eva Hawkins Shanks. 

York Gas Co., York, Pa 

Westboro Gas and Electric Co., 
Mass. 


Staple- 


Mont- 


Wausau, 


Can.: 


Provo, 


Westboro, 
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Cumberland County Gas Co., Vineland, N. 
J.: Mrs. Donna S. Thompson. 

Nassau and Suffolk Lighting Co., 
Island, N. Y. 

New York State Gas & Electric Corp., Cort- 
land, N. Y.: Miss Pauline L. Rohrs. 

Gary Heat, Light and Water Co., Gary, 
Ind.: Mrs. Jessie Brach. 

Meriden Gas Light Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Connecticut Light and Power Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, 
D. C.: Mrs. M. Hoar. 

Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 
Mass.: Miss Marion E. Stark. 

Mountain Gas Co., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The South Carolina Gas & Electric Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Miss C. Mulligan. 

Empire Gas and Electric Co., Auburn, N. 
Y.: Miss Gladys Cook. 

Nova Scotia Tramways and Pr. Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia: Miss Anna Russell. 

Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb.: Miss 
Alice Robertson. 

Southern Minnesota Gas & Electric Co., 
Owatonna, Minn.: Miss Alice Works. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Jose, Calif. : 
Miss Ella M. Lehr. 

Petoskey Gas Co., Petoskey, Mich. 


Long 
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Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Mass.: Miss Daurice Darling. 

Citizens Gas and Fuel Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind.: Miss B. L. Barnes. 

Bangor Gas Light Co., Bangor, Me. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Mrs. Ella L. Lambert. 

Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, Ill.: Miss 
Alline Burns. 

Shawnigan Water & Power Co., Montreal, 
Que., Can.: Miss Poirier. 

Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc., Syracuse, N, 
Y.: Mrs. Geraldine K. Champaign. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Miss Ruth Soule. 


Boston, 


GAS RANGE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANIES 


Malleable Iron Range Co., Monarch Home 
Service Co., Beaver Dam, Wis.: Miss May C., 
MacDonnald. 

Eriez Stove & Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa.: 
Mrs. Luella M. Fisher. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp., New York, 
N. Y.: Mrs. C. Fitchen. 

Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, O.: Miss Elsie 
Hinkley. 

American Stove Co., Cleveland, O.: Miss 
Carlotta Greer. 

Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O.: Miss C. 
Bush. 








HOME SERVICE NEWS 








Marion BrarnerpD, formerly Director of the 
Home Service Department of the Luzerne 
County Gas and Electric Company at Kings- 
ton, Pa., has taken a position in the educa- 
tional department of the New York Edison 
Company. 


Mrs. Arra S. Mrxter, of Orono, Maine, has 
been appointed director of the Home Service 
department of the Luzerne County Gas and 
Electric Company at Kingston, Pa. Mrs. Mix- 
ter has been state supervisor of extension 
work in Maine and has had wide experience 
in organization work with the homemakers, 
bringing to her new work a broad vision and 
ability which will carry on a splendid work at 
Kingston. 


Miss Giapys PreckHAM, formerly of the 
Home Service department of the Providence 
Gas Company, has accepted a position as di- 
rector of the Home Service department for 
the City of Norwich Gas and Electrical De- 
partment, Norwich, Conn. 


Miss ALLINE Burns has been appointed di- 
rector of the Home Service department of 
the Central Illinois Light Company, Peoria, 
Ill. This is a new department for this com- 
pany. 


THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA GAS AND ELEc- 


TrIc ComPANY, Owatonna, Minnesota, has also 
organized a Home Service department with 
Miss Alice Works as director. 


THE SHAWNIGAN WATER AND Power Com- 
PANY, Montreal, is now organizing an educa- 
tional department through which much of the 
activities of a Home Service department will 
operate. The work is in charge of Miss 
Poirier. 


As FAR AWAY as San Jose, California, comes 
news and a call for information from the new 
Home Service department of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. Miss Ella M. Lehr is 
in charge. 


Mrs. LueELta FIsHER has organized a real 
department for the Eriez Stove Company, 
Erie, Pa. If you are running out of ideas just 
look up the work of this energetic and en- 
thusiastic Home Service director. 


Home Service in New Jersey is growing 
fast. The following Home Economics women 
have been added to the staff of the Home 
Service department of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company: Miss Estelle 
Bates, Miss Margaret Gallatin and Miss Lucile 
Henshaw. With these assistants, Miss Ada 
Bessie Swann, the director, is extending Home 
Service activities over the state of New 
Jersey. 
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Electrolysis in Pipe Lines—Prevention and Cure 
Manner Sometimes More Important than Method, and 
Individual Circumstances Must Decide 
By B. G. WILLIAMS, Southern California Company 


gas industry is the flow of electric- 

ity on pipe lines. However, this is 
but one form, and in order to better 
understand it, we will first look at it as 
applied to other conditions. 

In Figure 1, if we fill.a tank with a 
solution of copper sulphate and insert a 
piece of metal at the point “B” and a cop- 
per plate at the point “A”, then, by pass- 
ing an electric current through the solu- 
tion, the copper is taken from the plate 
“A” and deposited on the metal “B.” 
This is called copper plating. In the same 
manner, by having a solution of silver 
salts and placing silver in the point “A”, 
the metal ““B” will be silver plated. 

This is the usual method of metal plat- 
ing. The electricity enters on the plate 
“A” and passes through the liquid and out 
at “B.” “A”, the point of entry, is known 
as the Anode; and “B” the point of de- 
parture, the Cathode. The passage of 
electricity through the liquid takes up the 
metal from the plate “A” and deposits it 
on the plate “B.” This is electrolysis in 
its simpler forms. 

Electrolysis is involved also in the 
charge and discharge of storage batteries 
and operation of primary batteries. 

In order that electrolysis may occur, the 
following conditions must be present: 
First, there must be a flow of electric cur- 
rent through a conducting liquid from one 
terminal to another. Second, the conduct- 
ing liquid must be a chemical compound 
or solution which can be altered by the 
action of electric current. 

In a similar manner, electrolysis affects 


gs industry ie as known to the 
































our pipe lines. But, instead of taking the 
copper from the point “A”, it takes the 
iron from the pipe and deposits it at an- 
other point. The current required to do 
this is furnished from some exterior 
source, usually a street railway company ; 
and a suitable liquid is formed by water 
and the salts and alkalis in the soil. 

This current goes out on the lines of 
the street railway, passes down through 
the motor which operates the car and on 
into the rails. The rails are supposed to 
carry the return current back to the sub- 
station, but, owing to many external con- 
ditions, much of the current leaves the 
rails and returns through the soil. 

Electric railway systems operate their 
trolley wire at a potential of from 550 to 
3,000 volts. Return current leaves the car 
at from 10 to 12 volts and reaches the 
sub-station at a negative voltage. 

Many roads require the rails to be sup- 
ported on wooden ties set in well drained 
broken stone or gravel ballast. Such con- 
struction affords high resistance between 
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the tracks and earth and reduces the dan- 
ger of electrolysis to a minimum. 

With 10 volts between rail and ground, 
the leakage in some instances is found to 
be as low as 11 amperes per 1,000 ft. of 
track. The leakage is highest in wet 
weather, as the water carries the electric- 
ity, and all attempts at insulation are of 
little value. 

Tracks placed in city streets, where 
rails are depressed to the surface of the 
ground and have only their upper surface 
exposed, can be but partially insulated. 
This type is used a great deal in and 
around Los Angeles. 

The character of this material in imme- 


diate contact with the rails has a large in-" 


fluence on the resistance to the current. 
Under these conditions, it is difficult to 
insulate the rails from the soil. It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that coating 
the rails with an insulating material is not 
advisable, and the best plan is to provide 
a roadbed, which, taken as a whole, is of 
an insulating character. Then, in order 
to get the greatest amount of current to 
return through the tracks, the rails must 
be large enough and properly bonded. 

While the major portion of the current 
of a grounded electric railway generally 
returns through the track and the return 
feeders to the power station, a portion 
finds a parallel path through the ground 
and also through the buried metallic struc- 
tures, among which are gas pipes. 

If the electric railway extended in a 
straight line to the sub-station, most of 
the current would return along it. But 
the tracks cross each other and turn in all 
directions. Their current finds the most 
direct path back, and the gas companies 
find difficulty in keeping it from damaging 
their lines. 

In Los Angeles we have two railway 
systems, and it is very hard to tell to 
which of these the current belongs. It is 
desirable to keep the current from the 
lines where possible. When we cannot do 
this, then we must provide for its leaving 
the gas lines in a manner that will do the 
least damage. 
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Some gas companies have made it a 
practice to apply a surface covering to 
their pipes. This is sometimes a paint and 
sometimes burlap, cheese-cloth or paper, 

The principal difficulty in coatings ap- 
plied to gas pipes is that the coatings are 
not continuous and that, in spite of all 
efforts for their prevention, minute holes 
or pores will exist in such coatings, 
Through these minute pores the electro- 
lyte will ultimately penetrate and elec- 
trolytic action will result. 

As the amount of pipe surface exposed 
through these pores is small, the action 
will be very slow at the start and it may 
be quite imperceptible for a number of 
months. In the course of time, however, 
if the conditions are favorable for elec- 
trolysis, an oxide of the metal will be 
formed opposite the pores, and, as the 
oxide occupies more space than the metal, 
the coating will be lifted from the metal, 
thus rapidly increasing the area of metal 
exposed to electrolytic action. As this 
action is concentrated at a comparatively 
few points by the coating, the result is 
that the destruction of the pipe may occur 
more rapidly, due to this intensified local 
action, than would occur if the pipe were 
without such coatings, so that the action 
would be distributed over the entire area 
of the pipe. 

Thick coatings of pitch or asphalt 
poured into a containing box built around 
the pipe, such as this company uses, make 
a very effective protection. This method 
was worked out by representatives of the 
companies concerned several years ago. 
The box should be quite strong so as not 
to sag beneath the weight of the material. 
The pipe should be supported in this box 
by means of insulating blocks. In pouring, 
extreme care must be exercised to prevent 
particles of earth or stone from getting 
into the box, and the insulating material 
should be hot enough to flow freely with- 
out boiling or bubbling. 

If it is too hot, the boiling or bubbling 
will result in air holes when the material 
solidifies, and these air holes may admit 
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moisture to the pipe that would ruin the 
effect of the insulation. 

Another method of protecting pipe is 
by means of insulating joints. These 


joints are made in such a manner that 
the contact of the pipe is broken. 


The value of these joints in pipes as a 
means of preventing or reducing electro- 
lysis has long been recognized, but the 
manner of employing them has not always 
been such as to accomplish the desired 
end. Their effectiveness will depend very 
largely upon the frequency with which 
they are installed in any pipe line, and 
somewhat upon other factors such as, 
first, the resistivity of the soil, second, the 
magnitude of the potential gradient of 
the earth, and third, the degree of isola- 
tion maintained with respect to the other 
underground structures. 

It is sometimes possible to break up the 
electrical continuity of the line and sub- 
stantially protect it from electrolysis by 
the use of a comparatively few insulating 
joints, but in these cases tests should be 
made to see that the longitudinal flow of 
current along the pipe has been practically 
eliminated. 


The services can be prevented from 
making electrical contact with other sys- 
tems by the use of insulating joints within 
the premises. Without the insulating joint 
in the service pipe, stray current could 
enter from the other piping system and 
injure both the service and the section of 
main to which it connects. 

Some gas companies, principally na- 
tural gas companies, have established the 
practice in all new work of insulating 
services at the meter connections within 
the premises, thus preventing the flow 
current between gas and water services. 

In many cases underground structures 
have been protected from electrolysis by 
shielding. This is used at a dead end of 
the pipe, at a point where the railway and 
pipe line separate. The usual manner is 
to butt a joint of old pipe at the point 
where the electricity leaves the line. This 
must be at the extreme end of the line and 
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FIGURE -2 











must be bonded in several places to the 
main. 

If this bonding is properly done, the 
iron will be taken from the shield instead 
of from the pipe line. This method has 
been used in conformance with an agree- 
ment made some time ago between the 
gas and railway companies. 

At present we are working on a plan 
to protect lines crossing railways by using 
insulated joints in a manner recommended 
by the American Committee of Electroly- 
sis. 


In Figure 2, the gas service and the 
water service both cross under an electric 
railway line. If these services were pro- 
tected by a redwood box filled with as- 
phalt, they would be protected from elec- 
trolysis from the railway at this point. 
But if one .carried electricity and the 
other did not, then at the water heater 
where they are connected, this electricity 
would pass from one to the other. This 
could be prevented by using insulating 
joints at the points “A” and “B” or “C” 
and “D.” If these insulating joints are 
used, there is no necessity for the red- 
wood boxes and asphalt protection. These 
insulating joints not only keep electrolysis 
from entering one main from the other, 
but they also prevent it from entering 
from the railway. 

The other method of dealing with elec- 
trolysis is by bonding. When a line is out 
or separated the current carried will cause 
a spark unless care is taken to prevent it. 
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The usual method of bonding is quite 
sufficient if it is done properly. The bond 
should be connected to a clean place on 
the pipe, and should be large enough to 
carry the current without getting hot. 





Using a Force Pump 


To Lubricate Valve Stems 


By J. H. BRAINE, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 



































Method of forced lubrication of valve stems. 


O lubricate the stems of valves in gas 

mains, we have heretofore depended on 
oil with a head in excess of the pressure 
within the main. The oil is introduced through 
the small hole tapped in the top of the bon- 
net, thus lubricating the stem fairly well. 

Valves in a vertical position were more 
easily lubricated than those in a horizontal 
position, the latter giving us so much an- 
noyance that a service force pump was sug- 
gested which would supply 20 lbs. per square 
inch pressure behind a magazine filled with 
two quarts of lubricating oil. 

The following sketch and description will 
enable you to understand more clearly the 
scheme which we have been using for some 
time with so much satisfaction that it was 
adopted. 

Connect 1/2” or 3/4” wrought iron pipe to 
bonnet, having a stop-cock close to bonnet. 
Above this is a piece of 2” wrought iron pipe 
so connected that it acts as a magazine to 
hold two quarts of oil. Next in line is a 
union which is disconnected to fill the maga- 
zine. 
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To the union is atached a rubber hose from 
service force pump which is equipped with a 
stop-cock and a pressure gauge. 

With stop-cock at bonnet closed, fill maga. 
zine by disconnecting union and using fun. 
nel. Reconnect union. 

With stop-cock at pump closed, pump up 
air to 20 lbs. pressure. The stop-cock bonnet 
is then partly opened at same time stop-cock 
at pump is fully opened. The air at 20 Ibs, 
is sufficient to force the oil into valve in less 
than ten seconds, developing a splash through 
the small opening, which distributes the oil 
on the entire interior mechanism of the valve, 

Valves in our transmission mains which 
have been somewhat difficult to operate have 
been made easier to open and close by using 
pressure behind the oil. 





“Mother,” said the engineer’s son, “do they 
have gas plants in heaven?” 

“No, dear,” replied mother. 
engineers to build gas plants.” 


“It requires 








A. G. A. OPERATING SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The American Gas Association has in- 
stituted an operating service bureau through 
the Carbonization Committee. This bureau 
has not been used by the members to the ex- 
tent that its potential value would indicate it 
should have been. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to 
handle this bureau. The committee is com- 
posed of men with wide experience in opera- 
tion of all types of plants and are, therefore, 
in position to give helpful information on all 
operating conditions. The committee intends 
to call on any one whom they feel can aid 
them in any problem. 

The committee urges all members of the 
Association who have some problem giving 
concern to refer it to this committee who will 
endeavor to answer or find some one who can 
give the information desired. 

All communications will be held strictly 
confidential and no information given as to 
the source of any question. 

Let this committee share your troubles. 
Mail to H. W. Hartman, Secretary of Tech- 
nical Section, who will forward them to the 
committee. 











Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 
Date ¢ pa allay 25, 191 
Pres.—J. wer Coy Montreal Heat & 
Montreal, Que. 
Sec. nC. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., Montreal, Que., July 8 and 9, 1926. 


9. 
Light, 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919. 

Pres.—E. C. Scobeli, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, me 

Chairman Gas Section—C. C. Atwood, The Brooklyn 
bs ws Gas Co., Brooklyn, _ 2 

Sec.—C. H. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 
vor ; ¥. 

Annual Meeting, 1926. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 
Pres—R. E. Chew, Union Gas & Electric Co., Bloom- 
ington, " 
fa-tr-E . Prather, 305 seete Mine Workers 
Springfield, 
Conv., Sores lll. March 7 and 18, 1926. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
Pres.—H. 4 mone. Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
c Co.,. Crawfordsville, Ind. 
See-Tr—-E. 43 Burke, Room 1314, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, 
Conv., 1 


Iowa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
Pres—C. M. Benedict, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
oines, Iowa. 
Sec.-Tr. shes R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., 


Conv., Des Moines, Ia., April 21-23, 1926. 


Des Moines, 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres—B. G. Campbell, Consumers Power Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. Sg Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., Markines Island, Mich., June 24, 25, 26, 1926. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres.—Wiley F. =. Community Power & Light Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Sec.- ‘Tr—-F, D. Guedes, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 
Conv., 1926. 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 
Date “ Affiliation—Feb. 19, 1919. 
Pres.—H. Cheney, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
| Beg Mass. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. Tudbury, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Conv., 1927. 


Gas Sales Association of pe England 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1919. 
Gov.—J. J. a Citizens ay Light Co., Quincy, 


Sec.—J. H. | 719 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
ridge, Mass. 
Monthly Meetings. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919. 
Pres.—H. a Whitcomb, ublic Service Electric & 
as Co., Newark, 
Sec. Tr—R A. Koehler, Public “Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Conv., 1926. 


Oklahoma Utilities sr oy a 
Date of i 16, 
Pres.—R. C. Sharp, Oklahoma le Gas Co., Tulsa, 


Okla. 
Mer.—E. T. McKay, Oklahoma on Okla. 
Conv., Tulsa, Okla., March 8-11, 1926. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—F. J. Schafer, Southern California Gas Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Exec. Sec.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, lif. 
Conv., Los Angeles, Calif., 1926. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919 
Pres.—Wallace G. Murft, Bucks ‘County Public 
Service Co., Newtown, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
urg, Pa. 
Conv., 1926. 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919. 
Pres.—S. E. Linton, — Gas & Heating Co., 
as Ten 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, “al Meeting St., 


Conv., New “Orieans, La., March 15, 16, 17, 1926. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Date of Sesion —Seeanet 26, 1923. 
Pres—Paul E. Nicholls, Galveston Gas Company, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Chairman ae, Section—H. E. Danner, Houston Gas 
Fuel Company, Houston, Texas. 
Sec.—E. N. =n 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 


Tex 
Conv., Gubvecten. Texas, April 13-16, 1926. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919. 

Pres—G. H. Wilmarth, Northern States Power Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Chairman Gas Section—S. B. Sherman, 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis 

Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 445 Washineten Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 

Gas sean: | a Fond du Lac, Wisc., April 8 and 


Charleston, 


Wisconsin 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 
Date of Formation—April 11, 1923 
Pres.—W. Griffin Gribbel, John J. Griffin & Co., 


Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr. ite A. Koehler, Public Service Electric & 


Co., Newark, 
Bellevue. Stratford Hotel, " Philadelphia, Pa., 


April 21 and 22, 1926. 


Conv., 





Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED ‘ 

DESIGNER—Well known manufacturer of high 
grade gas burning appliances has a position open 
tor a competent man for experimental work and 
design of gas stoves, radiant heaters, tank water 
heaters, etc. Must be a practical man _ experi- 
enced with gases of various kinds and quali- 
ties. State fully your training, experience and 
salary expected. Adress A. G. A. 


Key No. 4 

LARGE COMPANY operating in Middle West de- 
sires to. employ two Industrial Gas Engineers for 
Industrial Gas Sales and Survey Work. Will be 
employed on straight salary. State age, salary 
agus and past experience. Address AG: & 

Key No. 071. 

ENGINEER—Large operating company desires the 
services of an engineer with experience in the 
application of gas and the selling of industrial 
gas appliances. State age, past experience and 
onety expected. Address A. G. A. 


ey o. 072. 3 
WANTED by large gas company in middle west, 
wwe for industrial gas appliances. Address 
Key No. 073. : 
WANTED: Young college graduates of mechanical 
and chemical engineering. Positions permanent, 
we | vnamamted for advancement. Address 


Key No. 074. ; 

LARGE Middle Western Gas Company desires to 
ee industrial gas engineer to work in 
industrial gas sales department. One with sales 
experience on large high pressure installations 
preferred. State age, salary expected and past 
experience. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 075. 

GAS COMPANY, operating within the suburban area 
of the Metropolitan District of New York City, 
wants services of well-trained, experienced Shop 
Foreman to handle its distribution and appli- 
ance work. State age, experience, salary ex- 
apa Give references, unless application is to 
considered confidential. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 076. : 
WANTED—Meter repair man of good habits and 


some mechanical ability to do the work in a 
meter shop for a company having 6,000 meters. 
good job—good pay—full time and good en- 
vironment. A fine chance for a young man wish- 
ing to locate permanently. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 077. a 

RATE EXPERT—Large holding company requires 
the services of a man thoroughly experienced in 
gas and electric rates. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 078. 

WANTED-—A fast growing Gas Syndicate operating 
a number of Gas Companies desires the services 
of an experienced gas appliance solicitor. Only 
trained and experienced men with good refer- 
ences need apply. A good opportunity for a live, 
wide-awake salesman. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 079. 

SALESMEN—Large Public Utility Company operat- 
ing in Central New York and many other states, 
desires to employ several securities salesmen to 
sell company securities. Excellent opportunity. 
State salary, age, experience, married or single. 
Address A. G. A 

Key No. 080. 

SALESMAN—Young man to sell equipment to Gas 
Companies and other industries. Practical ex- 
perience in gas distribution more important than 
actual selling experience. Salaried position with 
well established company. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 081. 


SERVICES OFFERED 
WANTED—Position as Manager or Engineer for a 
as or gas and electric property by practical Gas 
ngineer thoroughly conversant with manage- 
ment problems, rates, industrial business devel- 
ment, design, construction and operation of 
coal and water gas plants, high and low pres- 
sure transmission and distribution. Consider- 
able experience with electric power plants and 
natural gas properties. Technical education and 
twenty-two years’ experience, fourteen years of 
which have been in gas and public utility work. 
Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 197. , orate 
OPERATING ENGINEER desires communication 
with a utility property requiring the services of 
an operating engineer. Property either electric 
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or gas or combined preferably in a medium 
city with 25,000 customers or upward. Locat 
preferably north central State or Canada. P 
tion general superintendent or manager. 
had twenty-one years’ active contact with ¢ 
ating problems of diversified nature in elect; 
gas, water and telephone utility service as le 
engineer, superintendent of distribution, 
engineer, general superintendent and man 
Am at present employed. Address A. G. A, 
Key No. 198. 
WANTED: Position as manager or superinten 
of a coal, water or combination gas plant, by 
technical man, thirty-five years of age, 
thirteen years’ all around gas experience. § 
ices available upon reasonable notice to pre: 
employer. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 199. 

POSITION—Sales Manager of new business on Dy 
mestic, Hotel and Industrial appliances, desin 
similar position with promising future. Fow 
years’ experience from shop through all 
mercial departments of one of the largest Utili 
Companies in the East. Thirty-six years 

i Services available in two weeks. 


. 201. 

ICAL MAN—(34) desires position as 
ager or superintendent of gas plant in city 
20,000 to 50,000 population; have had twelve y 
experience in gas business of which last six 
been as manager of gas properties; experience | 
superintendent of high and low pressure di 
bution; business and technical education; 
ried; available immediately; references 
poet and. former employers; prefer South. 
ress 


Key No. 202. ; 

POSITION WANTED—High grade specialty 
man, specializing in sales of gas-fired 
and automatic water heaters for past 15 y 
will be open for sales position with manufactum 
or gas company October 1, 1925; thoroughly 
versant with all phases of water heating 
house heating; best of references from post @ 
present employers together with details of abili 
will be submitted; road experience, no objec 
to travel. Address A. G. A. 3 

Key No. 203. i P 

WANTED—Am open for position as appliance 
man with a manufacturer, experi 
covers over teen years in the sale of 
ranges, automatic water heater and heating 
pliances, or as manager of applance sales 
partment with a gas operating company, ex 
ence includes executive and technical trai 
Married. Al references. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 205. . ; 

A COLLEGE GRADUATE, twenty-six years old, 
married, three years’* experience in op 
cass with maximum daily send-out of 2600 

fteen months in charge of smaller plant and 
tribution, would like position with adva 
ment. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 206. t ? 
AN ENGINEER experienced in the development) 
large volume commercial and industrial gas 
ness is open for position as Utility Manager 
department head. Record and references on 

with G. Address A. G 

Key No. 207. 

EXECUTIVE thoroughly experienced in coke oy 
and water gas manufacture, distribution of 
sale of coatslinaleds and domestic coke, and 
neer of wide experience with ability to deal 
— officials and general public. Now 
or engagement. Best of references. Forty 
years old and married. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 

WANTED—Position as Gas Engineer or Super 
tendent of property serving 30,000 or more me 
Fifteen years’ experience in high and low 
sure distribution, coal and water gas producti 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 211. 

PROGRESSIVE GAS MANAGER—With Unive 
training, at present employed, desires ch 
Am married and man of family; have six 
years’ experience coal and water manufacturm 
high and low pressure construction and dist 
tion. Desires connection with Gas Company 
daily send out from one to three million c& 
Best of references. Open for engagement 
May Ist. Address A. é! A. 

Key No. 212. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, ING. 


HEADQUARTERS: 342 MADISON AVE... NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Officers and Directors 


PRESIDENT ........--c000++ eooeH, C, ABELL. .......c00ee+000+.New York, N. ¥ 
VICE-PRESIDENT .......... --A. B. MACBETH .........-..+- 
SECRETARY-MANAGER .....ALEXANDER FORWARD . 


--F. L. BLANCHARD . 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ....R. J. CANNIFF ......... 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ..--DaWITT CLINTON . 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ....W. E. DERWENT 
SECTIONAL VICE-PRES. ....J. P. HAFTENEKAMP . 


D. D. BARNUM .............+- Boston, Mass. 

T. R. BEAL 

R. B. BROWN ....0.++0++++++-2- Milwaukee, Wis. 

HOWARD BRUCE .............-Baltimore, Md. 

GEO. B, CORTELYOU «.New York, N. Y. 

M. B. DALY .....c.0000000++0+0s Cleveland, O. 

H. L. DOHERTY . sceseceoeeNew York, N. 'Y. 
Toronto, 


Secretary 

PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 
Chairman .........0++- .-F. L. BLANCHARD .......New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman ........ A. W. HAWES, Jz. ........Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Chairman ..........W. E. STEINWEDELL ... Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary .........+- esse... W. BERGHORN ........Ass’n Headgtrs. 
TECHNICAL—Chairman 

Vice-Chairman ..........W. Cc. pos ae a entikipe 

Secretary ........... ooekl. 


SECRETARY-MANAGER .........ALEXANDER FORWARD. Ass'n Headgtrs. 
ASS'T SECRETARY-MANAGER .H. W. HARTMAN .........Ass’n Headgtrs. 











